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Farm Dairy, Yet Not a Dairy Farm 


Butter making described by John Begg as one of the spokes of this successful farm 


is searcely any f2ature 
of farm or domestic work on 
the farm that has und2rgone 
as radical a change in the last 
decade or two as has that of 
butter making. In former days 
nearly every housewife in the country had 
butter making as one of her week!y or semi- 
weekly tasks. It was one of the main sources 
of her income. And the country store at 
the nearest trading point was her only mar- 
kot for this important dairy product. She 
2nerally received whatever the trade al- 
ywed, taking the pay in such articles of mer- 
chandise as were needed by her family. If 
she had other products, such as egzs or 
vegetables, etc, she had either to take a “due 
bill” or stand a cut in yrice if cash was paid. 
In cases of large families these “due bills” 
were rarely ever in circulation; but where 
families were small and the ‘housewife espe- 
cially thrifty there were times where there 
was a plethora of this kind of circulating 
medium. In recent years, however, under 
our modern conditions all features of these 
domestic problems have undergone a change. 
While the common farm dairy has made a 
notable increase, yet the amount of butter 
made in these farm dairies has diminished. 
In fact, in many localities very few of the 
farmers’ wives make any more of this pre- 
cious article than will supply their own fam- 
ilies. And quite a number make no butter at 
all, but buy what they need for their own use. 
When the whole milk is sold it generally 
goes to some milk condensery in neighbor- 
hoods where there is one of these excellent 
institutions located. 


an 
or 

> 
1 
kt 


advance just what to expect. All of which 
are in a sense true, if you wish to look at 
it from this standpoint. 


Where Farm Butter Still Is Made 

There are others, however, who take a de- 
cidedly different view of this matter and 
continue to market their dairy products as 
butter, keeping the milk for calves, pigs and 
poultry, which have been such important 
factors in making the farm pay in recent 
years. Mr and Mrs J. O. Cupp, proprietors 
of “Pleasant Plain farm,” hold to the latter 
view, and with applied skill and experience 
are making a decided success with the latter 
method. Both Mr and Mrs Cupp have spent 
their whole life on the farm and were vis- 
ited in the interests of the readers of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist in order to get some facts 
regarding this small dairy business that 
would be of value to those who are similarly 
situated and who desire to make the most 
out of their small farm dairies. 

We knew, also, that such facts as they had 
gained from their experience would be truth- 
fully given, whether for or against the meth- 
ods which they have adopted. And real facts 
are what count in any line of farm work. Of 
course, there are a great many different ele- 
ments which enter into the success of any 
enterprise; and where some of these ele- 
ments are lacking the same degree of success 
cannot be expected as where those necessary 
for success are present. Mr and Mrs Cupp 
keep a careful record of all business transac- 
tions and know all the time just where they 
are at in a business way and whether any 


part of their farm work is paying a profit 
or not. Mr Cupp is what might truly be 
styled a typical diversified farmer. In other 
words, he is not a specialist. Although he 
has many different kinds of products, each 
one gets its full share of attention. And 
while he keeps a small dairy herd, yet it is 
given no more or better attention than is 
given any one of his other divisions of labor. 
Mrs Cupp attends to the dairy products and 
has proven quite a success; so much so that 
her butter commands a premium above the 
local market price, and is always sought 
after by corisumers who know of its merits. 
Although Mrs Cupp was very busy, she very 
kindly consented to give us such facts as she 
could regarding this part of her domestic 
work. We will let her tell her own story. 


Butter Marketed Twice a Week 


“Our dairy consists of about an average of 
12 cows. Of course, they are not all giving 
milk at the same time. We are milking nine 
now, and have not less than that number at 
any time. Our cows are high grade Short- 
horns. We would possibly get more butter 
from a special dairy breed, but we want to 
raise beef as well as make butter, and have 
found it both practical and profitable to do 
so. I put my butter up in pound prints and 
market it generally twice a week. We sepa- 
rate our cream and churn with power fur- 
nished by gasoline engine. I let my cream 
sour. Some people prefer churning sweet 
cream, but I prefer sour cream. I work my 
butter well. I have no set rules, but use my 
own judgment as to ripeness of cream. The 

main thing is to get the 





When cream is sold it 
goes to some of the 
many creameries which 
have sprung up in so 
many places in recent 
years. 

Many farmers’ wives 
claim that they get 
more from their small 
dairies with much less 
labor involved by sell- 
ing their cream than 
they would if they made 
butter and sold it in 
the local market. An- 
other claim for this 
method is that the ex- 
tra labor involved nec- 
essarily in making but- 
ter where this labor is 
largely hand labor, as 
it is on the average 
farm, overcomes all the 
extra profits that may 
be gotten from 
making of butter. 
sides, there is no 
ger of coming in com- 
petition with grades of 





buttermilk all out of 
your butter. This makes 
it sweeter and it keeps 
much better. Many peo- 
ple do not work their 
butter sufficiently to 
get the buttermilk out 
of it and it soon be- 
comes strong. I have no 
trouble in disposing of 
my products. I endeav- 
or to make a quality of 
butter that will sell it- 
self. I have a few cus- 
tomers, but the bulk of 
my product goes to a 
groceryman, who pays 
me a_ small advance 
over the market price. 
And he has special cus- 
tomers for all I pro- 
duce. I have no difficul- 
ty in competing with 
butter of inferior qual- 
ity, as I sell my prod- 
ucts upon its merits, as 
stated before.” 

Asked about the dis- 
position of the skim 
milk and _ buttermilk, 








cream of inferior qual- 
ity, as in the case with 
butter in many in- 
stances; and the prices 
are fixed generally a 
certain time in advance 
so that they know in 


Ayrshire sale. 


The same day that Jean was sold, Highland Polly brought $7500. J 
Peverill of Iowa who sold the highest price Ayrshire bull, Rosebud Pride, last spring to Mr 
It is interesting to note that this bull is a great grandson of 


Heisler of Iowa for $18,000. 
Howie’s Dairy King. Lotus Jean Armour is a granddaughter of the same bull. 


The New Mistress of the Ayrshire Breed 


Here is Lotus Jean Armour, the handsome Ayrshire cow that sold for $8100 at the National 
The highest price ever paid for an Ayrshire cow before this sale was $4200. 
The purchaser of Jean is Mr 


she continued: “We 

feed our skim milk al- 

most wholly to calves. 

Mr Cupp buys calves 

of good quality when 
[To Page 9.] 
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Summer Pruning of Fruit ‘Trees 


Why pruning is done and its effect on growth— By W. H. Chandler of New York 


g HE STATEMENT is often made 


that summer pruning encour- 
ages fruitfulness, while winter 
or dormant pruning encour- 


ages vigor of growth. It may 

= be said in the beginning, how- 
ever, that there is little truth in such a state- 
discuss the effect of 





ment. Before we can 
summer pruning it is well to make clear just 
what kind is had in mind. If the summer 


pruning is merely a cutting out of branches 
—that is, a thinning out process, unless the 
amount of thinning is very great, the growth 
of the portion left will not be appreciably 


affected. Whatever effect there is will be 
very similar to that of dormant pruning. 
Thus, both summer pruning and dormant 


pruning reduces the leaf surface of the tree, 
and, therefore, reduces the total amount of 
growth that the tree makes. 

In case of a young tree, pruning must re- 
move wood containing buds that may become 
fruit buds. Pruning of any kind, therefore, 
whether done in summer or winter, tends to 
reduce the fruitfulness of young trees. So 
far as the evidence we have indicates, prun- 
ing in summer—that is, merely a cutting 
away of an entire twig or branch, reduces 
fruitfulness of young trees to the same ex- 
tent that dormant pruning reduces it. Where 
the pruning is a heading in, rather than a 
thinning out, summer pruning will influence 


the number of fruit buds formed in a differ- 
ent way. Thus, when a twig is cut back in 
early summer, buds left on the base are stim- 


ulated to increased activity, to some extent 
at least. Generally, however, only those near 
the point where the cut is made are stimu- 
lated very much. 

If the twig is cut in early summer some 
new growth will occur from the buds near 
where the cut is made. A bud just a little 
further back may be stimulated to the forma- 
tion of a fruit spur, when without the prun- 
ing it would have remained dormant. There 
is likely to be then a few more fruit buds 
formed on the wood just back of where the 
summer than on such wood 
when the pruning is done in the dormant 
season. Early summer pruning, therefore, 
cannot be said to be a weakening process in 


cut is made in 


the same way that the injury to the tree 
would be. It stimulates continuance of 
growth in the twigs left and reduces the 


total tree growth by reducing the leaf sur- 
face in the same way that dormant pruning 
does. It may, however, stimulate fewer twigs 
and more spurs than dormant pruning. 
Effect of Summer Pruning 

late summer 
after the tree has ceased to make twig 
growth, then the effect of the cutting is 
slight during the remaining days of the sum- 
mer. A few buds back of the cut may push 
into the spurs and if the bud nearest the cut 
has become a fruit bud before the pruning, 
it may open into bloom. The increased vigor 
of twig growth due to the pruning does not 
come until the following spring. Then the 
twigs behave much as they would have if 
they had been pruned in spring, except that 
the growth may be slightly less vigorous, 
because so many leaves are removed in the 
summer pruning. Whether or not late sum- 
mer pruning also stimulates a slightly in- 
creased number of fruit spurs, as compared 
with equally severe dormant pruning, we 
cannot say with certainty. 

In sections where it is the custom to do 
much pruning in order to shape a tree, there 
is evidence which indicates very strongly 
that this shaping may be done with as little 
reduction in fruitfulness, in case of summer 
pruning as in case of dormant pruning and 
there is some evidence that if the summers 
are long and sunny, as in Oregon, it can be 
done with less reduction of fruit buds. We 
have less evidence concerning summer prun- 


If the pruning is done in 





ing in sections like New York, where the sea- 
sons are rather short, and young trees may 
grow so late that they are not ready for win- 
ter. Since summer pruning keeps the tree 
growing later in the summer, if it is early 
summer pruning, it would seem probable that 
there might be some danger of increasing 
the amount of winter injury, provided any 
considerable amount of early summer prun- 
ing is done. Where the summer pruning is 
done late enough that no new growth results 
it may still delay the ripening of the wood, 
since it reduces the number of leaves, and 
leaves are necessary for the proper ripening 
of the wood. 

It should be emphasized that summer 
pruning seldom or never stimulates enough 
new buds to offset the number that are re- 
moved in pruning. Neither summer pruned 
trees nor dormant pruned trees will set as 
many fruit buds as trees having no pruning. 


Little Pruning Is Best 


What seems to be the wise procedure as to 
summer pruning? In sections like the north- 
eastern portions of the United States, the 
best method of training the young tree 
seems to be very little pruning, merely re- 
moving crossing and interfering branches. 
Such pruning can be done at any time with 
equally good results. If, however, the young 
trees have been neglected to such an extent 
that many branches must be removed it 
would seem best in this section to do the 
work while the trees are dormant—that is, 
not later than the blooming time. Where 
the tree is to be shaped very different from 
its normal habit of growth and requires a 
considerable amount of heading-in, the best 
evidence indicates that in sections where 
the summers are long and sunny, the young 
tree will fruit better if this is done in the 
summer, but that in sections where the sea- 
sons are short it would be wise to do this in 
winter. 

In case of old trees, we are seldom inter- 
ested in increasing the number of fruit 
spurs. We are generally more interested in 
stimulating the bloom, to set fruit better 
than it normally does. There is some evi- 
dence that well distributed clipping out of 
short branches in winter or spring improves 
the set, in case of trees that have become 
weak. Since summer pruning would come 
after the fruit is set, it would seem doubtful 
if it could have the same effect. Of course, 
summer pruning when a tree is full of fruit 
is a more troublesome process than dormant 
pruning. If a small amount of wood is to 
be removed from a bearing tree it may be 
done at any time. But it seems probable 
that dormant pruning would give the better 
results in case of old bearing trees, particu- 
larly if they have become weakened. 


Renovating an Old Orchard 


In the case of an old orchard that needs 
pruning to renovate, there is some danger in 
doing the necessarily severe pruning in early 
summer, since there is a tendency to stimu- 
late a very late growth which may result in 
the killing of the bark on the branches, often 
spoken of as sun-scald. Certainly heavy 
pruning of old trees in northern sections of 
the country should be done in the dormant 
season only. 

Unquestionably, the general view that 
summer pruning stimulates fruitfulness has 
come from the practice of those who grow 
trees in abnormal form like Cordons, trees 
trained on a wall’and the like, where pinch- 
ing of twigs in summer is practiced. There 
seems little doubt that by pinching off the 
growing point at just the right time of the 
summer the formation of fruit buds on the 
twigs just back of the pinching is stimu- 
lated. So far as I know, however, the only 
way to be sure of doing this at just the right 
time is to continue pinching from early sum- 





mer through mid-summer. By old writers, 
July 1 is generally recommended, but one 
cannot be sure that he will always increase 
the formation of fruit buds by pinching at 
just that time. Of course, such a process 
could not be used profitably under our Amer- 
ican orchard conditions, so one may say with 
some degree of certainty that summer prun- 
ing as a means of stimulating fruitfulness in 
our northeastern American orchards is of 
very little importance. 


The 1919 Crop of Buckwheat 


E. G. M°CLOSKEY 

A few years ago when farmers wished to 
specially deride one of their neighbors they 
called him a “buckwheat farmer.” Presum- 
ably this was because buckwheat was a de- 
spised crop. No longer is this true. Buck- 
wheat is an aristocrat now; yes, even with 
bacon, and corn muffins and boiled dinners. 
When a man wants a bushel of buckwheat 
these days he digs down in his jeans for ‘an 
even $2 for 52 pounds of the three-cornered 
grains. Buckwheat flour at 10 cents a pound 
can no longer be despised. 

The high price of buckwheat is not due to 
lessened production. In fact, production has 
been steadily and startlingly increasing. In 
1916 we raised in the United States a round 
11,000,000 bushels. In 1918 this figure was 
increased to 17,000,000 bushels—50% more; 
and yet the price is much higher now than 
it was in 1916 or 1917. This proves that pro- 
duction has not yet equaled the possible 
market by far. 

This year ought to be a good year for buck- 
wheat. In the first place, the season has 
been rather backward, and many an acre of 
land which was due to go into oats or corn 
still remains unplanted. Buckwheat will do 
fine on this land, and will save it from a sea- 
son of idleness. Besides, the land will be 
better for the crop of buckwheat which it 
will have grown. 

Frequently farmers will claim that buck- 
wheat is hard on land. So is any crop, if 
there is enough of it. That is what the soil 
is for—to give, that the crop may grow. The 
reputation which buckwheat has in that di- 
rection is totally undeserved, and is due in 
large part to the conscientious effort which 
buckwheat will make to grow anywhere— 
even under the worst possible conditions. 
Just as an illustration, I once knew a “buck- 
wheat farmer” who grew buckwheat, and 
was certainly shiftless enough to merit a far 
less complimentary name. This man liked 
to grow buckwheat because he disliked to 
work, and buckwheat was the only crop he 
knew of which he could grow and still loaf. 
He would plant a field in buckwheat, let it 
get pretty ripe before he cut it, so that it 
reseeded itself, and the next year along 
would come another crop of buckwheat with- 
out any more work. Fine business, he thought. 
Actually he did that for nine years straight, 
on one field, no fertilizer, no manure, no cul- 
tivation in the meantime. Is it any wonder 
that the soil became poor? 

Naturally, one wouldn’t use a high am- 
monia fertilizer on buckwheat, but 200 or 300 
pounds of fertilizer will not only do no harm, 
but will go a long way toward making a 
real crop of buckwheat. On some soils, 
where potash apparently ‘gives no return, a 
fertilizer analyzing 2 of nitrogen and 12 of 
phosphoric acid will give very good results. 
If the field has been given a reasonably 
heavy dressing of manure that same sea- 
son, fertilization may safely be limited to 
acid phosphate. Usually, however, there is 
little manure available for buckwheat. The 
crop is sown between seasons of manure 
production. 





He that can have patience can have what 
he will.—[Franklin. 
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Handling the Small Grain Crop 


From harvesting to threshing is a short distance and must be made safe 


*SHE CRADLE is not altogether 
out of vogue. Here and there 
it is resorted to in fields of 
small grain. A good sized swath 
is cut around the field, giving 
space for the harvester. When 
farm labor was cheap, this cradling possibly 
met the cost, but now, even with fair prices 
for grain, the custom is problematical, though 
labor might be available for the cutting. 
Few indeed are the large grain growers who 
use the cradle or even have one. They reverse 
the harvester, tip down the platform, and 
by so doing pick up practically all of the 
wheat knocked down by horses or that was 
run over by machines. Where wheat is 
heavy, one can pass around and with the 
handle of a hand rake lift up the narrow 
band of wheat that the wheel had run over, 
so that when the machine comes back in the 
opposite way, practically all of the grain 
can be secured. 

In cutting wheat, barley, oats or buck- 
wheat, it is important that fairly good shocks 
be set up. In some seasons it makes little 
difference what sort of shock is set up, or 
whether set up at all. If, however, a rainy 
period prevails, a difference results, and a 
big difference. The plan of setting the 
bundles two by two without caps is a bad 
custom during rainy seasons. The heads, be- 
ing wholly exposed, it is almost certain that 
a great number of kernels will sprout; some 
kernels grow if the showers are frequent and 
the weather hot. One may get along a few 
years in succession without mishap, but 
there comes a time when the loss is a severe 
penalty. Where shocks are set carefully, this 
risk of loss in the field can be very easily 
lessened. 


Right Way to Shock Small Grain 


When the grain is fairly ripe two sets of 
two bundles may be set with the tops leaning 
toward the center. About these are set other 
bundles, one on each end and two on each 
side, with two well-broken and flattened 
bundles at the top for caps. So set, the shocks 
stand well. The air passes through and plenty 
of ventilation is possible for the grain and 
straw to dry out readily. Thus set, with caps 
well made and well placed, long periods of 
wet weather will be withstood without any 
injury to the grain. 

Whether one shall thresh from field, stack 
or barn depends upon storage facilities and 
other circumstances. Undoubtedly barn stor- 
age is preferable. After a reasonable period 
in the field, wheat may bé hauled to the barn 
and there stored for many months until most 
convenient for threshing. If field threshing 
is followed, considerable risk is certain. 
There are delays in getting a threshing ma- 
chine unless one is owned on the farm, but 
there are weather risks always. Wheat must 
be fairly well dried 




















Capping the Shock 


tempted the work is so indifferently done that 
the stacks leak where heavy rains continue. 
If water goes down into the stack from the 
top a great deal of grain will sprout, and in 
many cases rot, and in all cases such grain 
is severely damaged. 


! 
Ricks or Stacks for Small Grain 


Wheat, barley or oats may be easily 
stacked if some simple precautions are taken. 
Neither the shape nor the size is of much con- 
sequence. The skill is in laying the bundles 
so that the rains will be kept out. One prac- 
tice is to start at the center and work from 
the center to the outer edge, and another is 
to work from the outer edge io the center. 
Either is satisfactory, provided the center is 
kept high enough that the drain, if there be 
any, may be down and out. A good old tried 
method is to bring the stack up to some 4 or 
5 feet in the center and lay down two or 
three bundles so as to get a good pitch be- 
fore working the outer edge. The idea from 
now on is to keep the center high and the 
outer edge low. The outward bundles can 
be given a little less pitch than those further 
in. Let the outer bundles be less tightly 
placed together than the’ inner ones so that 
when the stack settles, the center will re- 
main solid. 

Another method of stacking is to stand the 
bundles upon their butts in the center of the 
stack. Press the bundles inward until the 
hottom is as large as needed, when the 
vundles should be laid down with the butts 
outward. Now a course on the outer side is 
laid and when completed another course 
started in the opposite direction with the 
butts lying up to the bands. Course after 
course now follows until the middle is 
reached. The inner course should be packed 
very closely so as to keep the middle fuller 
than the outside. The size can be maintained 


until it is time to draw-in so as to top 
out. It is especially necessary when this 
drawing-in work is started to have the center 
full, which must be maintained all the time. 
Keep the center higher than the outside. 
When the drawing-in is started, let it be done 
slowly at first. 

This method of stacking may be followed 
with oats and barley, as well as with wheat, 
and will save the grain about as well as if 
stored in the barn. As a last thing, how- 
ever, some old hay should be put on top and 
this weighted down with hangers made of 
ropes or wires. This method of stacking and 
this kind of protection keep losses down to 
the very minimum. 


Threshing from the Field 


The strongest argument against threshing 
from the shock or field is the fact that it 
takes the whole farming force of a small 
community with a great many teams to get 
the grain to the machines. If a farmer pays 
for most of his large force of help by work- 
ing back when his neighbors get ready to 
thresh, it takes the individual farmer a great 
many days to cancel his debt. It may be 
that a single farmer may be threshing to the 
utter neglect of his own farm operations. No 
matter how pressing his own work may be, 
he is obliged to break right off and assist his 
neighbor when the machine arrives. Of 
course, threshing machines can’t wait, re- 
gardless of other pressing farm work. 

Where grain is stacked or put in the barn 
the hauling can be done at greater conven- 
ience and the threshing itself done later in 
the season, when pressing farm work was 
long before got out of the way. However, 
even though wheat, barley or oats is stacked, 
long delay of threshing is undesirable be- 
cause fall rains have been known to do con- 
siderable damage. The community thresher, 
owned in the immediate community by a few 
neighboring farmers is growing in popular- 
ity. Those who must thresh from the field 
can be readily accommodated, while those 
who stack or put their small grains in the 
barn can have the community help at other 
times when most convenient for each to do 
the job. 

While less important, nevertheless stack- 
ing the straw is deserving of attention. 
Straw is valuable—for feed and bedding; yet 
on many farms the stack is so indifferently 
made, just piled up as it were, that in a few 
short weeks much of the straw is saturated 
with water, which is unappetizing to stock 
and far less valuable for bedding. 

Oat straw can be employed to far greater 
extent than it is as feed for young stock, for 
dry cows and even for horses. It is really a 
pity to see it piled up and scattered about in 
heaps, when with a little greater care 
a fine stack might have been made to with- 

stan] rain and sun and 





when threshed, other- 
wise it will spoil in 
granaries or elevator. 
In some seasons no loss 
results; in others 
sprouted grain may cut 
down the quantity of 
marketable wheat to 
astonishing quantities. 
While not as safe as 
barn stored, wheat or 
other small grain may 
be stacked. This method 
removes some of the 
risk that field threshing 
necessitates. Unfortu- 
nately, the fine art of 
stacking is passing, and 
is not near so universal 
now as a quarter of a 
century ago. In some 
sections it is almost a 








— contribute its part in 
bringing dollars to the 
farm. In stacking straw 
of any of the small 
grains, thecenter should 
be quite thoroughly 
packed and the stack 
properly topped out, 
that the loss from rain 
soaking in may be as 
little as possible. 
Acid Soil Improved 
Government agents 
tested soil for acidity 
last year on 11,163 
farms, brought about 
the development of 300 
local sources of marl 
or other forms of lime, 
and helped to have 64 
lime stone crushers in- 











lost art. Where at- 


Field of Harvested Wheat Showing Good Shocking of Sheaves 


troduced. 
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Western Canada for 
Wy years has helped to feed 
bilit gine yerte—Ge same +4 
ulity Of production still rests upon her. 
While high prices for Grain, Cattle and Sheep 
are sure to remain, price of land is much below its value. 
Land capable of yielding 20 to 45 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per 
; acre—good grazing land at much less. 
Sa Many farms paid for from a single year’s crop. Raising 
\\ta ‘Y cattle, sheep and hogs brings equal success. The Government 
encourages farming and stock raising. Railway and 
nd Co’s. offer unusual inducements to Home k- 
ers. Farms may be stocked by loans at moderate interest. 
Western Canada offers low taxation, good markets and ship- 
ping; free schools, churches and healthful climate. 


For particulars as to reduced railway rates, location of land, illus- 

trated literature, etc., apply to Supt. of Immig., Ottawa, Can., or 
0. G. RUTLEDGE, 

E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Canadian Government Agent. 
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made doubly 
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used in manufacturing. 
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Bareka Harness Ol) prevents cracking and 
breaking, makes leather soft and pliable. 


STANDARD OIL GO. of NEW YORK 
Principal Offices 


New York Baffalo Albany Boston Dept, 12 





















ks the 
last And 
© MOIST” yeu ded to 
Simple excuse neglected to 
1 allow you t t rder 
The Awl 4, tim 
For All Sold ty THE JOHN. DEERE ‘PLOW CO.. 
y K Md 
IRELAND, MACHINE & FOUNDRY co., 
DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING WITH THIS AWL 11-15 Stat Norwich, N. Y. 


3,000 Mile Guaranteed Tires 
Economy Double Tread Tires 
durable by our 
process 

They 
the amount of 
fabric of any ordinary tire,mak- 


>) ing them practically puncture 
s ry w and blowout proof. Our cuse 
No More Singing Spindles ~ tomers, get from them @000 
’ : “i to 10,000 miles of service, 
Mica Axle Grease ends squeaking, « Look et These Low "ricee: 
friction-bound axles and hot-boxes. e . vine tues 
Makes it easier for the horse and 8 nae F Eseos ° » 050 . - EO 
Jess expensive for the owner. The Pt 32x31g........ 7.50...... 220 
finely ground mica fills spindle > B2x4 . 22... eee 8.75...... 2.45 
crevices and makes a perfect bear- y so & oar-::+> Bae 
ing surface. 2 34x416........ 10.75 . 280 
¥ a 11.00 2.90 
MICA pe ee 
= 35x5 12.2! 3.20 
AXLE GREASE | Woe t es 
Reliner Free with Every Tire—State 


whet her you wantstraightsideorclinche 


Beach tire; $1 depecit on tubes; balance 
C. O. D. subject to examination, or5% 
discountiffullamount is sent with order. 
ECONOMY TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
1206-10 W.16th St., Chicago, III. 















































See prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 











Latest and the best for repairing shoes, harness, buggy 
and auto top, saddles, et Sews qu and strong 
Each awl come ew + a el - waxec 
thread and 2 Price §$ Re t 
by money order or currency National Sales Com 
Dept. AA, Sta. D, Box 90, New York, N. 

Blocks — No B _-4 Ties — 

' m7 on baling cost! 10¢ on belp 2 Mon & 
bs rrr iii tii trier ere rie end wire cleus. wi 
| : method introduced b the marveleus 
HAY- CAPS ss: 
J ' 
' Hay-Caps ete Stack, : ~4 
: mplement and wagon cover Canvas covers ip showing all types of this wonderful new press. Write today—NOW! 
je} for all purposes. P! waterproof. : Threader Press Mig. Co.,676A Ottawa Strect, Leavenworth, Kan. 
: Circulars, etc : 
: HENRY DERBY : 
® 53 St. Pauls Ave., Jersey City, N. J. ? 
45 : y City DANISH 
(Rssceerressaanensrrernserscess Sesecssesse PLANTS. 800,000 DANISH PLANTS. 


F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 






















When you 
want a book| * = waale 


atonce. “Built solid tut of 
















on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock Raising or any 
other subject pertaining to Farm- 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 


ours 

these must gottent, you or 
no sale. Pay only $3.69 
mS on arrivel = this 
» splendid bargai 


= Guerantes: 
A new pair free Vf be 
cause 


We P lish 2 long 1 reference ance ¥ — 
books which abound in helpful estions 
and mon making idea We gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to books 
or sugeest courses of reading to anyone 
interested, We can help y« Write to us, 
CATALOG Free Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, containin: detail descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 


books covering every phase of agriculture. 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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House, Beston, 
Bend shoes on appreval. My Money back if] want it. trie eething. 
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Predicted Shortage in Apple Crop 
apple crop, taking 
as a whole, is in sight. 
best that can be said of 
the closing days of 
great apple states of 
Oregon and Idaho prom- 
outturn in quantity 
and quality, this fruit to largley find 
its way to the east. But far 
the commercial apple territory of the 
older middle and eastern states is 
concerned the situation is anything 
but brilliant. 

This is the 


Only a moderate 
the country 
This is the 
the _ situation 
June. The 
Washington, 
ise an excellent 


as 


sO 


condition now re- 
ported to American Agriculturist by 
prominent orchardists in New York, 
New England and further west and 
south. Those closely identified with 
the business familiar with the 
reasons. Others will be interested to 
know the underlying cause of the in- 
different prospects. 


as 


are 


and Prospect 
the very low 
of 1917-8 


Retrospect 
Going back 
temperatures of 


two years, 
the winter 
vast numbers of mature 
and in many instances 
them. This left innum- 
in the northern and 
uncertain condition, 
best formation of 
enough, the winter 
exceedingly mild 


weakened 
apple trees, 
utterly killed 
erable orchards 

eastern belt in 

interfering with 
fruit buds. True 
of 191S-) averaged 
and favorable; but there were draw- 
backs in the past and to come. 

One of the most important of these 
was the widespread frosts in late 
April, 1919, mercury going down to 
26 and 2S deg This utterly de- 
stroyed a great many fruit buds and 
blossoms in the southern portion of 
the commercial apple belt where the 
trees were fairly well advanced at 
that time. The frosts also damaged, 
through weakening. great areas of 
orchard territory further north and 
east, this not at first discernible. In 
fact there was a magnificent showing 
of at about the usual time. 
period covering a good 
many days in May was involved by a 
series of cold, wet weather, often 
drenching rains, this interfering 
greatly with pollenation and set of 
fruit. Many returns to American 
Agriculturist emphasize this condi- 
tion and there the ‘usual advices 
of June drop, many inten- 
sified. 

Weather favored 
fungus and many orchardists 
seab and prophesy much faulty 
at harvest. This situation is very 
eral throughout most of New 
and southward into Pennsylvania and 
the Virginias, in New Eng- 
land where the crop is naturally 
later. Yet many growers in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut report de- 
terioration following the blossoming 
period and uncertainty the out- 
Idok. June had some excessively hot 
weather, this followed by rather bet- 
ter climatic conditions 

In many commercial 
set of apples has thus proved disap- 
pointing, this of course due every 
season, but just now there appears 
at least two definite reasons as out- 
lined, possibly others. The vigor of 
the tree may be impaired by the ex- 
cessive cold of a year ago; then came 
the unexpected frost in iate April of 
1919 which injured fruit buds. Where 
the set of fruit is poor for what 
seems to be some special reason, will 
report at once by postal 
to American Agriculturist? 


"ees, 


blossoms 
But that 


are 
in cases 
development of 
report 
fruit 
gen- 
York 


less so 


over 


orchards the 


orchardists 


Local Reports from Correspondents 


Outlook for 30% of an apple crop, 
wet weather in May causing fungus; 
also big reduction in peaches.—[F. 
W. C.,, Pultneyville, Wayne County, 
mm Be 

IT estimate apple crop of Niagara 
Co one-quarter of a full crop, apple 
seab chief cause.——[W. H. TenBroeck, 
Niagara County, N Y. 

The heavy crop promised at blos- 
soming not now in evidence and set 
disappointing, especially Greening, 
King, Spy, Jonathan and Hubbard- 
ston: fairly good with Baldwin, McIn- 
tosh and Wealthy. ‘The severe frost 
in Apr 25 seemed to destroy vitality 
of some blossoms and some foliage 
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Crop Reports 


a wT 






well —LW. S. Teator, Dutchess 


N Y. 


as 
County, 


Baldwins blossomed light, but set 
well, other varieties fair set, muc h 
rain, and scab very bad.—|D. F., Hil- 


ton, N Y. 


Apples here will not average one- 
quarter crop. Bartlett pears almost 
as bad. Peaches about half a crop, 
cherries a complete failure. Contin- 
ued rain and cold weather in Apr 
and May the cause.—I[R. H. W., pe 
pleton, Niagara County, N Y. 

Apple crop light, wet weather and 
fungus.—l[H. L. B. Waterport, N Y, 

Baldwins set well for bloom, oi)er 
varieties light set, rains and scab in- 
fection probable cause.—I[E. T. B., 
Woleott, Wayne County, N Y. 

Set of apples favorable, Duchess ond 
Wealthy show fairly good set, None- 
such and Gravenstein practically to- 
tal failure, all rieties of winter ap- 
ples light. Low temperature Apr 25 
and excessive rains weakened the 
setting, then came extreme heat and 
further weakening with a light crop 
certain.—[George T. Powell, Colum- 
bia County, N Y. 

Fruit set light in this locality in- 
cluding Duchess and Wealthy. Win- 


over 25 


ter varieties do not promise 
of a full crop.—LR. A. W., Traverse 
City, Mich. 

Hard freeze when trees were in 
bloom, then cool, wet weather in May 
caused much scab even in well 
sprayed orchards.—|J. H. P., Bata- 
via, O. 

Light apple crop in sight, writes 
a correspondent at Phelps, N Y. 
Baldwin light bloom, but set well, 
fungus developed on unsprayed fo- 
liage. 

Searing upon the general outlook 
the department of agriculture in its 
June 1 preliminary indicated a con- 


dition in apple orchards substantially 
below that of the 10-year average of 
same date. Whether this forecasts a 


substantial shortage in the commer- 
cial crop next fall is too’ early to 
know. Sometimes a high percentage 
condition at the opening of June 1s 
followed by serious losses the suc- 
ceeding two months. Sometimes an 
indifferent start in early summer is 


favorable conditions for 
development of fruit re- 
the trees looking toward 
good yield in the autumn. The gove- 
ernment report points to a crop in 
western New York probably much 
less than last year’s excellent yield 
and some disappointment also in the 


followed by 
growth and 
maining on 


Virginias and other middle Atlantic 
states, while the prospect in the box 
apple territory in the Pacific north- 
west is excellent, and estimates al- 
ready made for a tonnage much 
larger than that of a year ago and 
fully as large as two years ago. The 


intimates that while the New 
crop is starting late, the 
promise is generally good, particu- 
larly for Baldwins in Massachusetts, 
Maine and New Hampshire, the April 
frosts reporting no serious damage 
in this northern latitude, while terri- 
tory further south was hard hit. 
Michigan prospects are far less 
than two-thirds of a full apple yield; 
and are disappointing develop- 
ments in Missouri and Illinois, 
while Arkansas and Kansas promise 
fair erops, although somewhat 
spotted. 
Sales 


apples, 


bulletin 
England 


there 


also 


high class 
Wenatchee, 
$2.50 a 
Wine- 


reported of 
future delivery, 
Wash, as follows: Delicious 
$2.75 per box, Jonathan and 
sap $2.50 to $2. 


are 


Lower Letter Postage 
force next week, July 1. At 
time there will be a return to the 2- 
cent rate in letters to take the place 
of the 3-cent stamp and a return to 
the 1l-cent postal card. 


comes into 
that 


Depleted Labor Supply in this coun- 


try may be made up in small part 
through immigration from England 


and Great Britain. The English gov- 
ernment is said to be openly encour- 
aging British subjects to go to the 
colonies. It is fair to presume some 
of these may also get into this coun- 
try, although they naturally favor 
Canada, Australia, ete. It is assured 
that England has too much popula- 
tion for its food supply. 
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yr; vorable. Other individual reports 
The SmallerAcreage Under Beans from Michigan talk 25 to 75° of last 


Bean growers are tremendously in year under beans when the area given 
earnest in their purpose to hold down o yer to this crop was very large. It 
1919 acreage ag already outlined in js too early to give the slightest esti- 
American Agriculturist. This refers mate of crop conditions. 
Particularly to New York and Michi- According to figures just sent out 
gan, the two states which until com- by the bureau of markets. stocks of 
paratively recent past, produced bulk @ry edible beans are 5,862,000 bush- 
of the commercial crop. Meanwhile els, or 30% more than a year ago, 
there is a liberal acreage further west At New York, old-time dullness 
in Colorado, California, etc, to com- prevailed, between seasons market, 
pete with our eastern grown crops. pea and medium beans $7 to $8 per 
Testimony now coming forward tO 100 pounds, red kidney $11.50 to $13. 
this paper from the older established 
territory practically without excep- 
tion points to an assured material 
decrease in acreage; this true of both ae , 
New York and Michigan. BOTIL BE CONTROLLED? 

Reports from our correspondents A bill has been introduced in con- 
confirm what has been earlier noted gress concerning potash. During the 
—dissatisfaction over bean prices of war this country was dependent up- 
the past two or three seasons, also a on stocks held over and upon domes- 
purpose to get out of the crop to tic supplies for all agricultural and 
some extent because of plant disease commercial needs. The price was 
and continued failures at harvest high and the supply inadequate. This 
time. It must also be noted that led to domestic development in the 
among the reasons for the smaller hope that domestic manufacturers 
acreage was the unsatisfactory soil might be able to meet the shortage 
and climatie condition at a time and supply our needs. The war is 
when farmers wish to get the ground over; what shall be America’s policy 
ready for the crop. Almost every- as to the future? Shall we return 
where the season is late and the to the old plan of getting potash sup- 
work of planting necessarily put over plies from Europe at a smaller cost, 
towurd the middle of June. That giving no protection in any manner 
date, however, has been followed by or form to domestic producers or 
better weather the past few days, shall we’ limit importation, giving 
some of our reporters indicating con- control somewhat to domestic pro- 
ditions now almost perfect, yet crop ducers that potash development in 
scarcely more than above ground this country may be continued, and 
third week in the month. enabling domestic producers to pro- 

Acreage estimates, according to our vide this potash at a price that will 
correspondents, suggest a decline meet cost of production rather than 
from normal planting all the way drive them out of the’ business of 
from 10 to 25%, the latter quite gen- potash production? The question is 


License Control of Potash 
DOMESTIC POTASH OR FOREIGN? OR SHALL 


eral. Some say only half as many now before American people. 

acres planted as last year. This bill introduced into congress 
The middle of June found weather means in a way that a policy is to 

and soil conditions perfect in the be adopted. American Agriculturist 


eastern part of Monroe county, N Y, wants to know how farmers feel 
beans well above the ground. The about this. We recognize there are 
county agent for Orleans writes it two sides of the question. Shall the 
looks like only one-quarter the acre- domestic potash producers be closed 
age of IIS. W. P. Rogers writes up and all our potash come from 
prospects for a very light acreage abroad, or shall we meet the prob- 


around Williamson, and a_corre- lem half way and control prices so 
spondent at Geneseo suggests ™) to as to protect domestic producers, ad- 
GOS of the usual acreage: similar re- vance home potash development and 


ports from Sodus and Gainesvillle. thus safeguard future national re- 
H. E. Cox writes from Industry that quirements? ss 
some of the bean browers have sub- Without a doubt potash would sell 
stituted barley and oats rather than 2 little cheaper if the nation adopt- 
plant to beans, this crop receiving ed the policy of strict importation. 
little attention at the moment. We would ever be in the clutches, 

The biggest bean county in Michi- however, of European producers, 
gan is Gratiot, where one of our cor- Would it be better on the other hand 
respondents looks for a smaller acre- to pay a little more for potash and 
age, but believes it may be up to a develop the industry of potash pro- 
five-year average; weather there fa- [To Page 20.] 

















Young Women Who Are Looking to Farming 


This group shows girls studying agriculture at the Pennsylvania 
state college. In the front row, left to right are: Miss K. F. Baer, 
Miss J. S. Bostock, Miss M. D. Graf, Miss Rose Brind, Miss Maude 
Jensen and Miss A. F. Claire. In the back row, left to right are: 
Mrs S. S. Farley, Miss L. M. Still, Miss Anne Morgan, Miss K. P. 
Barnhart, Miss V. A. Percy, Miss Marian D. Snyder, Miss Josephine 
Hollingsworth, Miss Ff. P. Gibbons and Miss M. McC. Ferguson. 
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the Moline Junior 

Sulky because it is a 

simple plow and be- 

cause its cost is small fora 

riding plow. Buy it to do 

the best work with the least 

effort. Buy it in order to do 

your plowing right and with 
comfort. 

It is a sulky which can be pulled 
as easily as a walking plow be- 
cause it is. carried on wheels and 
not dragged through the ground. 

oy can manage it as easily as 
















a man. 

The wheel control is automatic— 
the front furrow wheel being di- 
rectly connected by rod and exten- 
sion arm to the clevis. When the 
mules turn the evener the front 

wheel turns and the whole plow 

follows at once. Square turns can 
= be made to right or left 
without raising bottom. 
Set this sulky for right 
depth; then go into the 
field and do steady plowing with- 
out further adjustment. 

See your Moline dealer now 
or write us for full information. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Il. 























SMALL INVESTMENT REASONABLE PRICE 


Thresh Grain Capacities from 
When You 500 to 1200 
Have Time 


Bushels Daily 


[SMALL THRESHER “Ysu° INDEPENDENT 



















Here’s the neatest little outfit for the farmer who raises a limited amount of grain. You\\ 
are dependent on no one. You can thresh when you choose. It’s a simple machine; 
takes up tittle room. Has cylinder 23 inches wide and will thresh 400 to 600 bushels of 
oatsaday. Write vs—let us tell you how reasonable you can buy one of our 
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They're made in sizes to suit your farm and your pocket-book. They're 
light yet strong—have large capacity—durable—separate even- - 

ly and rapidly. The repair expense is low. “It's a hummer’® 
says one man, They'te ideal for hiily districts. Require 
medium power, Don't buy till we give you figures. Write 
for new 1919 Catalog It’s free. 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Inc., 
Box L, Poultney, Vt. 

















Gray Threshers 
Gray Horse Powers 
Gray Saw Machines 
Gray Ensilage Cutters 
Gray Gasoline Engines 00 














Pay Nothing 
Until 60 Days 


Now is the time you need a good, reliable sprayer for fruit trees, 
vines, shrubbery; for white-washing barns, chicken houses, hog sheda, 

. Here’s a sprayer that will do the work thoroughly and quickly 
and pay for itseif in increased profits, Prove it at our risk. Just send 
coupon—no money—and we will ship sprayer promptly. Use it 30 
days free. If you then decide to keep it, make first smali payment 
in 60 days, balance in 60-day payments, giving you nearly a 


Full Year to Pay 
Mate Sprayer 


This hand sprayer is just what you want if you haven’t enough 
work to keep a power sprayer busy. Working parts made of braaa. 
Specially constructed pump with high grade 4-ply rubber tubing. 
Automatic shut-off nozzle with non-clog spring cap. Light convenj- 
ent. Easily taken apart for cleaning. Contents kept continually and 
thoroughly mixed. Sprays to the last drop, 


RE Book of Farm Necessities 
E 














Shows wonderfa! bargains in gas engines,cream sep- 

arators, drills, cultivators, saw frames, circular saws, 

feed cookers, paints, roofing, etc. Write postal for free copy 

Ss eoupon today for this sprayer and take nearly a year 
to pay if you like it. Just the coupon. No mpney, 


== THE HARTMAN COMPANY - = 


4045 LaSalle St., Dept. 1867 Chicego 
Send Sprayer No.453AMA40. If satisfactory I will pay $2.00 in 60 days: 
balance in 60-day payments of $2.00 each until price of $6.96 is paid. Other- 
wise I wili return it in 30 days and you pay transportation both ways. 











ALLWORK KEROSENE FARM TRACTOR 


Light and Powerful 
Strong and Durable 


Five Years’ Successful Service 
for Satisfied Owners 
Our FREE CATALOG and Suggestions for 


Tractor Users will interest you whether you 


buy an ALLWORK or not. Write for them 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box340A, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 






















































































A Demonstration Proves 





We believe the dairyman knows a lot more 
about cream separators than the man who 


writes separator advertisements. 
theories may sound well, 
specialist; you can see the points that count 
if they are shown you. 





Fine-spun 
but you are a 


That’s why you are convinced as soon as you 
go to our local dealer and say: “Show me.” 


Besides holding the world’s record for close 
skimming, the United States Disc Separator 
has so many features you'll recognize as 
necessary that you'll not be satished until 
you own one. 


Vermont Farm Machine Company 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Chicago 


Portland, Ore. 


Salt Lake City 


U.S. Farm Lighting Plants and Engines 
Watch your newspaper for this advertisement telling where you can see the 


ted States 


Separator. 


sume localibiege 


§ dad deaiers wanted i 
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Galvanized Tanks 


OF ALL KINDS 
For cooling milk, storage, watering 
troughs, gasoline and hog troughs, 


Sproul Mfg. Co., Delavan, N. Y. 














Y% Off Silos 


I will sell by mail, at just 


Half Price, my entire 
present stock of Five 
Hundred Silos. This 


make of silos has been on 

the market for many 

vears, and has given com 

plete satisfaction in all 

parts of the country. All 

are new and first-class. 

Place your order within 

the next Thirty Days and 

save precisely one-half. 

M. L. Smith, Manufacturer’s Agent 
112 Flood Building 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 











Bog Spavin=sy 


the horse 


Fleming’ Ss Spavin Liquid 


$2.08 a2 bottic tex paid 
edy f: or alleoft blemishes Bog Spavin, Thor- 






aay to use, only a little required and money 
if it falle., Write for FLEMING'S FREE 
EST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVILER. <- 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
221 Valon Stock Yards, Chicago, illinois 












HAVE YOU 
ANYTHING to SELL, 
RENT OR 
EXCHANGE? 


Use The Americzn Agriculturist 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. You 
reach through this profitable ad- 
vertising department thousands 
of farm folks who are in the 
market for things you may have 
to sell, rent or exchange. The 
Farmers’ Exchange will help 
you secure help or get work. It 
is a business department that is 
of big value. Only 5 cents a 
word. 


American Agriculturist- 
315 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Erect Your 


Unadilla Silo 


NOW 


UCH waste of good corn comes 
in ordering your silo too late 


to get it erected in time to receive 
the corn crop at its best. 


Get your Unadilla Silo and erect it 


now, 


We guarantee purchasers 


against a decline in prices this sea- 


sun. They 


| 


“ SS. 
Wo 


Hi 
, \ 


may be higher—for 
lumber prices are climbing. 


Buy a Unadilla—it’s the 
> choice of leading dairy- 
\ men and stockmen. 


\\ \ Big, well illustrated 
\ catalog free. Send 
fur it and prices today. 


Unadilla Silo Co. 
BoxB, UNADILLA, N. Y. 
or Des Moines 





i 














SILOS mi.tn 


and early shipping discounts 
A real extension roof and 
adjustable door frame and 
ladder combined makes the 





1 GLOBE THE IDEAL SILO 








ie 
SIDNEY.NY |) 


wz 
*) Many other features in illus- 
= trated catalogue. AGENTS 

' WANTED who ean sell and 


a NEE can devote some time to the 








i\.) business. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 


GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 





Before You Buy Your Silo, 
investigate the reliable Green Moun 
for circulars describing ee tight 


construction, new Wie. ng 34afent tt, 
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DANISH 


PLANTS. — ee PLANTS. 


See prices in Farm 


FP. W. 


Exchange Column. 
ROCHELLE | & “SONS, Chester, N. J. 


Plow 
Handle 
Talks 


STE 





Grain or Grass 





I have often questioned myself as 
to the best grain mixture for sum- 
mer feeding in connection with pas- 
ture grass, basing my judgment on 

the fact that 
grass is purg- 


ing, easily di- 
gested and well 
balanced. Theo- 


retically, then 
we ought to 
feed corn meal 
and cottonseed 
meal in the 
proportion of 
about 300 


pounds of corn 
and 14) pounds 














of cottonseed 
meal which 
N. E. COOK would not dis- 
turb a _ proper 


ration balance, while the cottonseed 
meal would have a tendency to con- 
Stipate and to correct the purging 
effect of the succulent grass. 

The ration, however, does not*work 
out as it figures. Both feeds are com- 
pact when moistened and also heat- 
ing and do not form a good me- 
chanical] mixture with grass. They 
are also very concentrated and fur- 
nish only a small amount of bulk. 
The make-up of the digestive tract 
of the bovine calls for enough bulky 
fibrous feed to enable the _ bodily 
functions to economically operate 
especially remastication and the con- 
version of food nutrients through the 
blood into milk or meat. 

Dr Smead, for many years widely 
known as a lecturer and writer, laid 
down a general law, that a horse fed 
12 quarts of oats daily could be given 
almost ayy other single or combina- 
tion of feeds and not harm the horse, 
because the oats would form such a 
large part of the daily requirements 
that the horse would adjust himself, 
and the same line of reasoning can 
be adapted to cows on pasture grass. 

Summer Grain Mixture 

We are feeding the mixture car- 
ried along from the stable feeding of 
hay and silage; it is “”) pounds oats, 
GOO pounds of bran, 400 pounds of 


gluten, 500 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and 200 pounds of corn meal. It is 
bulky and is keeping the herd in 
condition. As a rule, it isehard to 
keep our cows. in flesh when they 
first go to pasture. They will give a 


little more miik and the exercise of 
going to and fro and of feeding is 
more than their quiet stable life. 

Herds not on full feed during the 
winter will gain, both in milk and 
condition, during the early pasture 
season, coming to or trying at least 
to attain a normal condition of body 
and milk production. 

Since the feed shortage we have 
not always been able to maintain the 
same ration, but the changes have 
after all been of a readjustment kind 
and have not greatly interfered with 
milk flow. We buy almost entirely 
of a local dealer, who watches out 
for our needs. We are his largest 
customers and he charges no more 
than a legitimate profit. 

In using several kinds of feed we 
have to buy in this way because a 
carload of each kind would not be 
practicable. I have tried to buy some 
of the mixed feeds ix carlots, but 
they cost more than the combina- 
tion we make up on a retail basis 
price. 

I have not been able to understand 
the logic of a situation that will per- 
into 


mit an individual buyer to go 
the market at retail and buy the 
same material that the mixers use 


and have it cost less than their bought 
wholesale and sold wholesale for 
cash I would not knowingly at any 
price buy mixed feed containing in- 
ert matter even if the analysis was 
satisfactory. 


Grass for Roughage 
A comparatively high protein and 
fat analysis does not necessarily mean 
that the mixture does not carry adul- 
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teration nor does a lower per cent 
necessarily have adulterations. I be- 
lieve in summer grain feeding; there 
is a short time when grass is grow- 
ing fast and there is an abundance 
near at hand that the immediate re- 
turns may not warrant the expense. 
Aside from this period the returns 
will come in mild. If, however, this 
silent period is prolonged the cows 
will loose in flesh and strength and 
then later the tendency of the cow 
if fed will be to put the grain on her 
back instead of the milk pail. There 
is only now and then a dairyman 
who will begin to feed when his best 
judgment tells him he should. The 
cows have lost in flow, he knows, but 
they have lost what is worse, strength 
and flesh which he does not fully ap- 
preciate at the time; but when he 
has fed grain for a time and finds 
only a moderate response in . the 
milk pail, there comes a conclusion 
that feeding grain in the summer 
time is not worth while. 

Let us not forget that grass does 
not give muscular strength which 
cows must*have,if they are expected 
to give milk up to their capacity for 
10 months each year. It is impossible 
to play tunes on*a coweand her milk 
flow. I never knew but one cow 
whose milk flow could be put up and 
down at the will of the feeder, and 
she is dead. There are certain phy- 
siological laws in cow life that can- 
not be ignored, and one of them al- 
ways has been and always will be 
that the soluble nutrition carried by 
the blood cannot be economically di- 
rected first to the body and then to 
the mammary system or sent here and 
there at the pleasure of the feeder 
as one may direct water through 
pipes by the opening and closing of 
valves. It may not be wise to feed 
as much grain on pasture as in the 
winter. Only the judgment of a 
keen observing feeder can decide. 
Distance the cows travel, amount of 
feed a cow can get with little exer- 
cise, period of lactation and the abil- 
ity of the cow to work on grass alone, 
are among the factors that must fix 
his judgment.—I[H. E. Cook. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


Enclosed find a petition signed by 
57 of our leading farmers of Somer- 
set county against the Lane plan for 
reclaiming swamp, desert and cut- 
over lands. If I tould afford to spend 
some time I could get hundreds of 
voters to join in this protest as only 
two or three declined to do so. I 
may start another one, but thought 
it best to send this one in before it is 
too late.—I([L. T. Widdowson, West- 
over, Md. [This influentially signed 
protest is sent direct to Hon W. N. 
Andrews, congressman from the dis- 
trict named. It would be well to have 
more petitions circulated in this dis- 
trict so that one could be sent also 
to each of the United States senators 
from your state.] 


glad when our corn 


I am always 
gets 4 or 5 inches high so it can be 
worked with a two-row cultivator. 
When the corn is very small, the 


single-row cultivator that. straddles 
the growing corn has to be driven 
quite carefully to avoid tearing out 
or covering the plants, but when they 
have reached a fair hight one man 
and team can work two rows at @ 
time about as fast with the two-row 
cultivator, and thus do double the 
work in the same time, if the rows 
are straight and long and the ground 
not too stony. Out west quite a num- 
ber of big cornfields are being w orked 
this year with the tractor cultivator 
that does four rows at a time.—I[H. 
M., Wisset Farms. 





The Dairymen’s league has come te 
stay. Our branch at Coila, N Y, has 
increased by at least 20 members since 
New Year’s. People gtop me in the 
road and want to join. We have 2 
strong grange also and a wool grow- 
ers’ association that will ship several 
carloads of wool about May 3.—IH. 
C. Carter, Coila, N Y. 
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Holstein Men Elect Officers 


At the 34th annual meeting of the 
Holstein association of America re- 
ported in American Agriculturist June 
14, Pres Aitken recommended that 
instead of doubling the fees for trans- 
fer as provided in the resolution sub- 
mitted in the eall, that the fees for 
both members and non-members 
should be multiplied by four, making 
the lowest cost of the transfer S1 for 
members and $2 for non-members. 
Mr Aitken urged as a matter of sound 
financial policy that the reserve fund 
of the association must be increased 





as the association grows, so that dur- 
ing the fat years we will be ‘making 
adequate provision against the pos- 
sibility of lean years in the future. 

The first of the important resolu- 
tions to be considered was that of 
John B. Irwin increasing the board 
of directors from nine to 16. Mr Ir- 
win urged the importance of this 
resolution to help the association of- 
ficials keep in clos. touch with the 
growing field, and that by making 
this increase we can enlist the active 
support of men whose services we 
could not buy. The resolution was 
seconded by A. L. Brockway and 
unanimously adopted without dissent- 
ing arguments or votes. 

The registration resolution was 
changed in that the fees instead of 
being doubled were increased four 
times and specific provision was in- 
serted that all receipts for transfer 
fees should go into a special fund to 
take care of increased prizes for of- 
ficial records and at fairs and for a 
larger and more extended extension 
service. 

The directors selected are as fol- 
lows: Four years, James A. Rey- 
nolds, Ohio, R. J. Schaefer, Wiscon- 
sin, G. Watson French, Iowa, Fred R. 
Field, New England: three years, 
Frank L. Morris, California, John A. 
Bell, Jr, Pennsylvania, Dr B. B. Da- 
vis, Nebraska, H. F. du Pont, Dela- 
ware; two years, H. W. Norton, Jr, 
Michigan; one year, E. C. Schroeder, 
Minnesota. 


Farm Dairy, Yet Nota Dairy Farm 
[From Page 3.] 

we do not have sufticient of our own 
to consume our skim milk. Our but- 
termilk is fed to pigs and chickens. 
Our calves, of course, are high grade 
Shorthorns, and the males are fed for 
baby beeves and disposed of in the 
market at about one year old, or a 
little more. We get good returns also 
from our buttermilk which is fed to 
pigs and poultry. 

“About what is your butter output 
in the aggregate for the last year?” 
was asked. 

“Between 1500 and 1600 pounds of 
butter were made last year. I do not 
consider that a big yield of butter for 
the number of cows if there was no 
other product. But together with the 
calves and value we get in increased 
growth of pigs and poultry from our 
milk, we believe we get as much, 
considering cost of production as we 
would if we produced nothing but 
dairy products.” nd I am inclined 
to think she is right about it. 

Mr and Mrs Cupp’s family consist 
of three children, one son and two 
daughters, all in their teens, the son 
and the girls did all the housework 
of the high school in their nearest 
town. Notwithstanding the both girls’ 
absence’ in school during’ eight 
months of the year, yet this mother 
and the girls did all the housework 
including the making of butter and 
care of poultry which were no small 
factors in the general success of the 
entire farm. Yet for all this by good 
management and systematic planning 
and work, Mrs Cupp and her daugh- 
ters are active participants in school, 
church and all other neighborhood 
activities which have for their ob- 
ject the betterment of the community 
in which they live. 

Mr Cupp is no less active and vigi- 
lant in the performance of his va- 
rious duties on the farm, so that the 
success attending them is well de- 





served and is a striking example of 
what may be accomplished by a fam- 
ily when they all work together as 
one team, pulling in the same direc- 
tion on the highway to success. Mr 
Cupp recently installed a modern 
electric lighting system in his home 
and fine new barn erected in 1918. 
This will add to the convenience in 
his feeding during the 
short days in winter and otherwise 
contributes to the many conveniences 
found upon this finely equipped farm. 


operations 


Interstate Milk Producers 


The price during July that dealers 
will pay for milk received from mem- 
bers of the Interstate milk produc- 
ers’ association will be the same scale 
of prices that prevailed during June. 
This is the decision of the directors 
and it has been accepted by the deal- 
ers. The association is urging upon 
members the importance of not over- 
loading the market during thiS sea- 
son with extra or surplus production. 

The milk market, the directors 
say, cannot be kept in a healthy, live- 
ly condition if producers disregard 
their own best judgment and do not 
keep production moderately uniform 
throughout the year. The association 
is increasing the total marketing fa- 
cilities for the territory covered by 
the Interstate association. It is hoped 
and believed that a number of new 
plants will be established this fall. 
The association also urges that night’s 
the morning's milk be not mixed and 
that it be carefully cooled so that it 
may reach the market in the best 
condition. IF. P. Willets is the pres- 
ident and Robert W. falderston is 
secretary of this association. 


Ayrshire Breeders Smash Record 
prices were paid for 
Springfield, Mass, 


Some notable 
Ayrshire cattle at 
on the occasion of the 44th annual 
meeting of the National association 
as reported in American Agricultur- 
ist last week. The strength of the or- 
ganization was shown to have grown 
more the past year than at any sim- 
ilar period. 
reached the conclusion that it is time 
for the Ayrshires to push rapidly 
ahead. The June meeting in con- 
nection with the auction sale of 
breeding animals worked out satis- 
factorily. It brought breeders to the 
meeting and also members to the sale, 

Much credit is given James Wate 
son, the new secretary, who with the 
directors and advisory committee 
have put so much new life into the 
organization. It was no small task 
to take an association that a year 
ago had a deficit of S6Q00, pay this 
off together with all expenses and 
finish with nearly $10,000 in the bank. 
Yet that is what the leaders of the 
organization accomplished. 

Recorded last year were 6929 fe- 
males and 1565 males, both showing 
substantial gains in Ayrshire records 
over the preceding year. Testing was 
carried on by 123 different breeders 
in 22 states, and the Ayrshire dem- 
onstrated its ability to maintain a 
uniform high production close to 10,- 
4) pounds milk with over 400 
pounds fat. The next session of the 
association will be at Chicago. 

The breeders promptly re-elected 
W. P. Schanck of Avon, N Y, president. 
Other officials chosen are as follows: 
Vice-presidents, Hugh J. Chisholm of 
Port Chester, N Y, J. W. Price of Red- 
mond, Wash, John Linn of Manhat- 
tan, Kan, and Percival Roberts, Jr, of 
Narberth, “a; secretary-treasurer, J. 
G. Watson of Brandon, Vt; chairman 
of executive committee, A. H. Sagen- 
dorph of Spencer, Mass: board of di- 
rectors, L. W. Newton of Ashburnham 
for three vears, William Hunter of 
Freeman, Ont, two years, and H. W. 
Gossard of Chicago and M. W. Davison 
of Canisto, N Y for one year each. 
W. P. Bliss of Bernardsville, N J, ts 
also a director. 

The loyalty of members was well 
shown in the type of animals con- 
signed to the national sale. The com- 
mittee which made the selection from 
herds in different parts of the coun- 
try secured animals which could not 
have been bought at private sale. 


Breeders seem to have 
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IGGER MILK CAN 


FEED 





EED Union Grains—made only of concentrates without 
fillers—and the same measure full of feed will produce more 
milk. That’s why farmers who keep accurate records find 


Union Grains more economical than lowercost, lower protein feeds. 


UNION GRAINS 


ONE OF THE 


UBIKG 


BALANCED| RATIONS a 


For All Farm Stock 





is uniform and dependable. 


Secinmars, on? 


It does not vary in effectiveness as 


feeds made of concentrates you mix yourself are sure todo. It 
keeps your cattle in perfect condition—producing to their capac- 
ity. Eaten by the 1,500 cows of the Hershey herd. Used by 
thousands of scientific dairymen everywhere. 


Ubiko Stock Feed: A general purpose feed, rich in carbohydrates. 
It will keep your horses, mules and dry cows in splendid condition. 
It is perfectly balanced to build flesh and insure health and vigor. 

Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash: Furnishes animal protein and bone 
phosphate in exactly correct proportion for making eggs. Is palata- 
ble and highly nutritious. The buttermilk prevents digestive troubles. 

Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash: An ideal feed for your young 


chicks. 


Contains only 6% fiber. 


Ubiko Pig Meal: Puts weight on the pigs as fast as they caneat. They 


relish it and thrive on it. 


Produces more pork in a shorter time. 


Write now for record sheets on which to keep your costs. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Dept.- A 
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: lon. Enables you to locate engine trouble instantly. Overcomes all 
spark plug troubles. Doubles life and service of plugs. Makes old, cracked or 


y/ : y 
{ a AY worn out plugs spark like new. More than 50,000 put on Ford cars in last three 
x LS Y months. Let us send one for you to try 10 days free on your Ford. 


¥ Just send us your name and 

Send No Money! address, and we will send you 

“For-do” complete, postpaid, ready to attach. You can put it on 

in 3 minutes. No changes necessary in car or engine, no holes to 

bore, easier to put on than plugs. Use “For-do” 10 days Free. If 

. you find it does everything we claim, and you want to keep it 


send only $3._ If you are not pleased, pe say so—mail it back an 
made. We take al 


G. E. COLBY Co., Ine., 27 North Eight Ave., MAYWOOD, HLL. 


19 pavs FREE! 


Works wonders on Ford cars. 
er, more “pep,” more speed. Gives 4 to 6 miles more per gal- 


Gives engine more 













the risk. Send today. 











BETTER HOGS 
ON LESS GRAIN 


you CAN develop more meat and 
bone in your stock and still save 
corn and grain. Feed higher in pro- 
tein. It is the supreme body builder, 
and its percentage is highest in 
packing-house products. 
DIGESTER TARKAGE, 
60% Protein. 
MEAT MEAL, 
46% Protein. 
Furnish Protein That Grain Cannot Give. 
Digester Tankage, fed wet or dry 
(10% with grain feed). One ton equais 
two of oil meal, five of middlings, 
shorts or alfalfa meal. FINE FOR 
POULTRY, TOO. 
Meat Meal Digester, cheaper than Di- 
gester Tankage. A palatable digester. 
MAKE FEEDS COUNT—Free Booklet AA Explains. 
JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Also Poultry Feeds, Se - 
ee oe Bie oe 
| gre 
. Mica Spar 
Grit, Pearl Grit, 
If Dealers 
can’t supply, 
we ship direct 











DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
numbers. They are simple. practical and a distinct 
and reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted. 

Cc. H. DANA, 33 Main St.. WEST LEBANON, N. H. 






For keeping flies and many 
other insects off animals. Used 
and endorsed since 1885 by 
leading dairymen. Cows give 
25% to 35% more milk during 
fly season if sprayed with 
Shoo-Fly. 
$1 25 worth $20 
° saves 

in milk and flesh on each cow inasingleseason. Excellent 
for galls. Allaysitching. Aids in healing cuts and sores. 
Excellent for lice and mites in poultry houses. 

Send $1.25 for enough Shoo-Ply to pretect 10 cows 2 


weeks, also our 3-tuhe gravity sprayer. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Name Express Office. Booklet FREE 


SHOO.-FLY MFG. CO., 1322 N. 10th St., Phila, 
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Buys the New 
Light runn 
close skimming 
NEW BUTT 
are guar: d 
inet defects in material and workman- 
. Made also in four larger sizes all sold on 
30 Days’ FREE TRI 
@nd on a plan whereby they earn th 
own cost and more by what they save. 
brings Free Catalog Folder. Buy from the 
@anufacturer and save mone: (9) 


wer Co. 2172 Marshall 1. Chicago 
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Fruit Growers Uniting 
the Niagara county, N Y, farm 
was instrumental in forming seven 
central packing house associations in Ni- 
agara county, which packed nearly 100,000 
barrels of apples, 50,000 bushels of peaches, 
besides some pears and plums. These asso- 
ciations either packed centrally or sold co- 
operatively about three-fourths of a million 
dollars’ worth of fruit. They have federated 
into a central association known as the Ni- 
agara district fruit growers’ association, 
which owns the Cataract brand, under which 
all of this fruit is packed. The county asso- 
ciation makes the rules and regulations for 
the use of this brand and operates otherwise 
to keep all of the associations working along 
the same lines. 

One of the rules for using the Cataract 
brand is that apples must be packed in quar- 
ter inch sizes so that no two apples in a 
barrel vary in size more than a quarter of 
an inch. All the apples are packed over a 
grader, and each barrel is faced with apples 
of the same size as those which the barrel 
contains. This is a big step in advance, and 
should mean much to the fruit industry of 
New York. One hundred and seventy-three 
men are members of these associations, and 
they have an investment of $27,000 in pack- 
ing houses and packing house equipment. 


Last 


bureau 


year 


Chance for Everyone 


No young man who expects to farm should 
miss the opportunity of some scientific prep- 
aration for his work. In practically every 
state short courses in agriculture are now 
offered, that any farm boy may obtain in- 
struction along the special subjects in which 
he is interested. Our public school system 
has never met its opportunity for practical 
training. It neglects to see the advantage 
of using the environments of a child in the 
educational process, yet 84°% of all the 
youths who enter the primary schools of the 
country never complete the high school 
course. Only 5% of this youth ever attends 
college. The fact is, the great majority of 
boys and girls go to their life work without 
even high school preparation. Reform is 
under way, however. 


In many rural communities agriculture is 
now taught in the high schools so that those 
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who go back to the farm will have some 
knowledge of the science of agriculture as 
well as an understanding of agricultural lit- 
erature. Those who have passed out of their 
school days and are now confronted with a 
life work on the farm will find a door open 
if they will but seek the same. The short 
courses in agriculture at the agricultural 
colleges are designed primarily to give to 
farm youth what their previous school train- 
ing lacked. We mention this fact now, that 
plans may be made early, so that all those 
who will, may profit at the first opportunity. 

There is still another channel open to en- 
ergetic young men. It is the reading way. 
Farm books are available on practically 
every agricultural subject. At small cost a 
farm library can be started; and if the books 
are studied, expertness is readily attained. 
The reading farmer is the successful farmer. 
No young man wants to be other than suc- 
cessful. Therefore, read. Read and take a 
short course in addition where this is pos- 
sible, but if you cannot do the latter, then 
read good agricultural books and discover 
for yourself how helpful the small expend- 
iture will prove to be. 


Getting to Be a Nuisance 

Farmers have needed a voice to speak for 
them in Washington for years. The national 
grange and the federal board of farm organ- 
izations both have opened headquarters and 
promise to do effective work. Unfortunate- 
ly, their efforts may be messed up by one 
George P. Hampton, who parades under the 
name of the farmers’ national council. 

Hampton is not a farmer, and represents 
no large group of real farmers. His career 
consists largely of promotional work, first 
one thing, then another, but who pays the 
bills? Hampton lines up certain projects 
demanded by farmers, and in between these 
he slips in other things. This method of os- 
tensibly working for farmers has enabled 
him to operate for a good many years. The 
only reason his tactics have not been exposed 
is because farmers have looked upon him 
more as a joke than as a real stumbling block 
to their important work. But now his in- 
sistence that he be in the farm limelight 
makes him a nuisance. The agricultural 
world has put up with his capers long 
enough. 


Cost Plusa Profit 


Some California farmers some years ago 
organized a co-operative association to sell 
their fruit collectively. The federal agri- 
cultural department encourages such associ- 
ations. After they had made a collective 
bargain another branch of the federal gov- 
ernment, the federal trade commission, came 
along and gave them an investigation. to see 
what kind of a combine they had, and par- 
ticularly whether they were not violating 
the Sherman anti-trust law, which prohibits 
combinations which are in restraint of trade. 

New York state has a law, as well as an 
administrative department, which encour- 
ages farmers to combine into co-operative 
associations. Last winter in New York city 
the legal department was busy trying to con- 
vict the Dairymen’s league, consisting of 
farmers who sell their milk collectively. The 
same situation obtains in Chicago, where the 
milk producers have been drawn into court 
to defend their actions which they undertook 
in order to secure a decent living along the 
very lines encouraged by the government it- 
self. Labor unions combine quite generally 
and not a hand is raised or a voice sounded 
against what they do. Farmers are ham- 
strung for doing the identical things. 

Overnight laws are even passed by con- 
gress to expedite wage increases, as, for in- 
stance, the Adamson law of the railroads, 
which was shot through just before election 
a couple of years ago. Why are farmers har- 
assed and threatened with jail sentences 
when other combines are no.? Is it to keep 
cost out of cost of production? Farmers 
must have and will have cost of production, 









plus a fair profit. Urban interests and the 
big daily papers may fight this program, but 
nothing less is fair, nothing less will suffice. 
It may be a long struggle, but farmers will 
not run from it. As for ourselves, we are in 
the fight—even though it is for life. 


Enlarging Canning Business 


Home canned foods in 1918 amounted to 
the magnificent total of nearly 18 million 
dollars, according to a government report, 
which adds that there must have been packed 
many millions of cans unreported. Of fruits 
and vegetables, nearly 65 million containers 
were reported, also large quantities of dried 
fruits and vegetables, meats and fish. The 
first canning club was started in South Caro- 
lina in 1910, with 47 members. Last year 
there were over 23,000 of these clubs having 
enrolled a membership of nearly 460,000 
girls and women, to say nothing of the enor- 
mous activities in war emergency work by 
those outside club memberships. 

In fact, this movement has grown to such 
an extent that commercial canners are show- 
ing signs of this increasing competition. For 
many years thoroughly established as pre- 
servers of fruits and vegetables, the commer- 
cial canners are everywhere alert to the 
necessity of speeding up in fair dealing with 
producers in sanitation, in economic condi- 
tion at the packing houses, in seeking fur- 
ther publicity and support from the consum- 
ing public. Growers were never so well or- 
ganized for co-operative selling and collec- 
tive bargaining, nor were prices ever higher 
for the raw material. This should mean a 
fairly profitable season for fruit and truck 
farmers, in spite of the greatly added costs 
to them in the way of high priced labor, fer- 
tilizer, machinery, etc. 


Back to Peace 


The treaty of peace, with its covenant for 
a League of Nations, may have been signed 
by the time these words are read, although 
Germany may stand out. That its prin- 
ciples meet with the general approval of the 
American people is quite evident. Amend- 
ments to the original draft are mostly in ac- 
cord with the American point of view. The 
document does not interfere with the in- 
dependence of the United States, does 
not interfere with its dominance in 
the western hemisphere, and “does not 
ask the American people to give up 
one iota of their honor.” 

American Agriculturist feels that the 
senate should ratify the Paris cove- 
nant for the same reasons that George 
Washington favored ratifying the con- 
stitution from which this nation has 
been developed: “It may not be _ per- 
fect, but it is the best we can get now; 
it is a start in the right direction, and the 
future will show how to improve upon it.” 
Such was the gist of Washington’s advice, 
which applies exactly to the present situa- 
tion. We are pleased to observe that the 
farm press generally favors the covenant. 
As to complaints that the Paris conference 
has been six months in preparing the cove- 
nant, could the whole world be made over in 
less time? When you reflect how the people 
of a township may squabble for years over 
some petty local problem, it is easier to real- 
ize the gigantic task that the conferees at 
Paris have completed in record-breaking 
time and with conspicuously high-minded pa- 
triotism from their respective viewpoints. 


Are there any signs yet of the European 
corn borer in your growing crop? Watch it 
closely and report promptly to this paper 
and to your state experiment agricultural 
station. That pest may be the worst ever, 
if it gets a foothold. 





Labor—From the wide variety of opinions 
about the labor situation, it seems to be clear 
that labor is at least poorly distributed, with 
some localities full of jobless men and others 
suffering from manless jobs. 
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Among the Farmers 











Daylight Saving Law Repealed 

Congress last week went on record 
voting by heavy majorities to repeal 
the daylight saving law. The clocks 
are to be readjusted to the old sys- 
tem the last Sunday in October next 
and thence left undisturbed. 

In the house the vote was 233 for 
repeal, 122 against. The defeat of 
this law so unpopular to farmers was 
even more vigorous in the senate; 56 
for repeal against only six to retain 
the dayling saving law. 


Farm Bureau Picnic 
A. A, DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y 

Tioga county will have a Farm and 
Home bureau picnic on Saturday, 
June 28, 1919. This is the second an- 
nual picnic and will be made interest- 
ing to all by speeches, bands, ball 
games, etc. The recently organized 
chamber of commerce is co-operating 
to make this meeting a success, Ad- 
dresses will be given by our own edi- 
tor of American Agriculturist, C. W. 
Burkett, also Prof M. °C. Burritt of 
Ithaca. In the evening the executive 
committee will meet in conference 
with these gentlemen for the discus- 
sion of rural affairs. We hope for a 
large crowd. 

It is expected that the consumma- 
tion of the wool sale for the woo! of 
the Sheep -breeders’ association will be 
complete June 14 at a meeting at 
Ithaca. There are SS) members at 
present with 14,000 pounds of wool. 
Some trouble -is prevailing over the 
state and town roads and several su- 
pervisors have been sent to Albany in 
behalf of the state road problem. 


e 
Fruit and Wool 

A. H. PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY N Y¥ 

Tobacco growers in the Baldwins- 
ville district of central New York 
have made much progress with the 
crop to date. Several large fields have 
been set out and on others the plants 
are under tents. This operation is 
for the shade-grown variety. Many 
growers of the outside variety are 
not so anxious to get plants set out 
early, claiming that those’ set out 
later in the month do better. No la- 
bor shortage is expected this season. 
The situation is just the reverse of 
one year ago, when growers sought 
help from employment agencies and 
elsewhere, but this spring there have 
been sufficient men, and skilled farm 
help seems abundant. While wages 
are high, employers and employees 
seem satisfied. Farmers in the Bald- 
winsville district are using tractors 
more and more each year, many be- 
ing seen in the fields in every direc- 
tion. 

The Dairymen’s league’ executive 
committee has opened a branch of- 
tice in Syracuse. Heretofore’ the 
league has conducted its operations 
from the farm bureau office. Owing 
to the many difficulties and entangle- 
ments which always accompany the 
sale of milk in any city, the league 
came to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to have a representative 
on the ground all the time. Dr C. M. 
Coe, director from Madison county, 
will be in charge of the office. 

New York is the first state in which 
the homemakers have come together 
in a state federation, through the 
work being done by the home bu- 
reaus. Active work was begun when 
the organization committee of the 
federation met recently in Ithaca and 
drew up plans for the state-wide or- 
ganization, which was created last 
February. New York has home bu- 
reaus in 25 counties and in three cit- 
ies, Rochester, Buffalo and Syracuse. 

The Wayne county farm bureau 
has again pooled igs members’ clip of 
wool and will forward about four 
ears on the following prices: Half- 
blood and Delaine, (5 cents; three- 
eighths blood, 60 cents; one-fourth 
blood, 56% cents; rejects, 8S cents per 
pound off. These prices are mate- 
rially higher than current quotations. 

The early optimism of the fruit 
growers is changing to discourage- 
ment over the 1919 prospects. Con- 
tinued rains at a critical time have 
caused a heavy scab development. 
The earlier sprayings for fungus are 
usually sufficient in ordinary seasons, 
but this year has been an exception. 
Prices are expected to rule high for 
even the inferior grades of _ fruit. 
Some contracts are now being  of- 
fered by buyers at $2 per 100 pounds 
for tree run, and cider stock is ex- 
pected to bring $1.25 p 100 pounds. 
Another year of high prices seems in 
store for the evaporator men and 
many operators are predicting at 
least 20 cents per pound for prime 
stock. 

In Wayne county numerous fields 
of wheat are badly mixed with rye. 


RE you one of the many farmers 
who need more power to handle 
the farm work properly? Do you have 


to work with less help than you need? 

If so, you need an International kerosene trac- 
tor. The size that gives you power for your 
heaviest load will handle all the work. Interna- 
tionals use only as much fuel as the load requires. 
They are made to work with farm machines— 
the kind you are now using —and special hitches 
are provided for all kinds of field and road work. 
Their belt pulleys are large enough to prevent 
slippage, run at correct speed, and are set bigh 
enough to keep the belt off theground. They all 
use kerosene or other low-grade fuels which 
means a big saving in operating expense, 


The Company to Buy From 


You know that we have supplied farmers with 
high-grade machines for nearly 88 years. You 
know that our tractors have furnished satisfactory 
farm power for more than12 years. We have far 
too much at stake to market machines of any but 
the highest standards of quality. We expect to 









uy 


come back some day and sell you some other 
machines in the long list you see in this advertise- 
ment. In every sale we try to build for the 
uture, 


Tractor Service Whenever Needed 


In line with this policy, we have developed 2 
service organization which now consists of 89 
branch houses and many thousands of loyal local 
dealers, wide awake and attentive to the needs of 
their customers. Service is a very essential part 
of any tractor sale. When you buy an Interna- 
tional kerosene tractor you buy with it the assist- 
ance of an organization that brings a well stocked 
branch house or a live, local dealer within tele- 
phone call, fully equipped to keep your tractor 
working steadily. 


International Tractor Sizes 


International tractors, all using kerosene for 
fuel, are made in 8-16, 10-20, and 15-30 H. P. sizes, 
A line to the address below will bring you full 
information about all our tractors and about any 
other machines you mention in the list shown in 
this advertisement. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines 
Binders Push Binders M 
Headers Rice Binders Side Delivery na 
Harvester-Threshers Loaders (All Types) 
Reapers Shockers akes 
Threshers Combination Side Rakes 
\° an e ers 
___ Tillage Implements Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Disk Harrows Cultivators Combination Sweep Rakes 
Tractor Harrows and Stackers 
Spring-Tooth Harrows Baling Presses 
eg-Tooth Harrows unchers 
Orchard Harrows 
Planting & Seeding Machines Belt Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Grain Drills Huskers and Shredders 
Broadcast Seeders | CornShellers Threshers 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed Drills Hay Presses 
Fertilizer & Lime Sowers Stone Burr Mills 


Belt Machines—Cont. Daigy Equipment 
Cream Separators m Sepz 
Feed Grinders Goes — 


Cream Separators 
Power Machines (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines ,__ Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engineg Gasoline Engines __ 
Kerosene Tractors Motor Trucks 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


. Other Farm Equipment 
Corn Machines Manure Spreaders 
Planters, Drilis Straw Spreading Attach, 
Cultivators Farm Wagons 
._. Motor Cultivators Farm Trucks 
Binders | Pickers Stalk Cutters _ 
Ensilage Cutters _ Knife Grinders 
Shellers Tractor Hitches , 
Huskers and Shredders Binder Twine 


International Harvester Company of America : 
(lacorperated) 
hy CHICAGO “4 USA @ 











reserve of $100,000. 


at a reasonable cost. 


Write for pamphlet explaining our Short-Term 
Credit Plan for New York State Farmers 


FARMERS FUND, Inc. 





Alliance Bank Building Rochester, N. ¥. in oa oo eetananan inn ieneeenenamaanee 


—s 


To Farmers of New York State ONLY 
The Patriotic Farmers Fund 


which performed valuable war-time service, has been incorpor- 
ated under the Banking Laws of New York State and is now the 


FARMERS FUND, Inc. 


ITS DIRECTORS are New York State business men and 


bankers with a direct interest in the success of farmers. 


ITS PURPOSE is to assist deserving farmer-borrowers, espe- 


cially those now without regular banking connections. 


ITS CAPITAL is ample—$400,000 in “free money” and a 


ITS OFFER to you is short-time credit—3 to 12 months— 


Get low 1919 pri Fa : 
BINDER TWINE reontinn nes “qo oo" 


THEO. BURT & SONS, + + MELROSE, oHIo 











JUST LET US PROVE TO YOU 


that we have thebest and the most practical 
farm shoes made. hey are 

very light and cool to your 
feet, and as comfortable asa 
a glove; simply wonderful for 
farm wear, ey are far su- 

' perior to the shoes sold at 



















prices only for 
@ short while, so 







Sizes 6 to 12 
Grade A $5.00 
Grade B $3.50 
Send coupon. Send no money in advance. 


Just get one pair on approval; you have 7 -y 
lose, nothing to risk. If you don’t think that they 
are the greatest value, you just send them back to us 
at our expense You don’t lose or risk a thing. 
Mail this coupon today to 


HOLSON SHOE CO., BOSTON 


Send one pair grade...... I will pay only on arrival 
as I am buying them on approval, my money back #f 
I want it. 














NATIONAL 





DANISH ners ADVERTISERS Address: ** Home of the Good Shoe,” 
PLANTS. 800,000 DANISH PLANTS. Besure to mention American Agriculturtat 9, pon.eae SHOE CO. 


See prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 


WHEN YOU WRITE _ Jpive.........0:::::::00++ Coloreceseeseeseesees 


Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 
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A rding to the government grad- 
ing of wheat and the custom followed 
by many millers, this adulteration 
means decreased prices. In many 
cases a small sprinkling of rye may 
mean a decrease of quite a few cents 
per hushel in price. Farmers are 
urged to cut the rye out of the 
wheat unless they are sure that the 
cost of doing this work greater 
than the increase that they would 
realize on the wheat. 

Cayuga Co—Whe look ; good. 
Apple about one-quarter crop. AU 
berries 20c p qt. Cows high d hard 
to get. Plums very high. 

Eric Co—Farmers are al! very busy 
ind trying to get their oats in No 


corn planted yet. Spring wheat is all 
in and looks good. There will not be 
a many potatoes planted as usual. 
Grass is fine. Potatoes are $1 p bu, 





eggs 4c p doz, butter Uc p Ib. 
Allegany Co—Everything is late, 
even oats just being sown. Potatoes 


ind beans are being planted. It has 
been so hot horses can do but littiec, 
but tractors are the thing. There is 
promise of a good hay crop. Calves 
sold for I5¢e last Saturday. Milk is 
$2.65 p 100 Ibs at the cheese factory, 
eges 42c p doz, butter 52c p Ib. Form 
help is scarce, as all want to work 

the railroads. Big wages is what g< 
them, 

Genesee Co—Farmers are having 
ard work on account of scarcity of 


help. Many potatoes and some corn 
not planted until recently. A number 
of farmers are using tractors with 
much success to hasten belated farm 
work Stock has come through the 
winter in good shape. Dairy butter is 
‘Mic p Ib, choice creamery 58c, eggs 42 
to 4c p doz, dressed cl ens ile p lb, 
dressed pork 25 and 24c p Ib, veal 1Se 
p Ib, wheat $2.25 p bu, oats Tec p bu, 


1 potatoes $2 p bu, No 2 $1 p 100 
loose hay $20 p ton, baled $18 to 
p ton, rye GO bbs $1.10, pea beans 
Si pp 100 Ibs, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Licensing Dogs 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 








Lehigh county farmers are consid- 
erably exercised in mind because both 
state and county officials decided upon 


enforcing the legislation requiring the 


licensing of dogs. As an initial move- 
ment towards obtaining a compliance, 
County Detective Bachman arrested 
23 farmers charged with refusing to 
take out the proper canine licenses. 
All of the farmers were held for a 
hearing. 

An act of assembly just approved 
makes it compulsory that vehicles of 
all descriptions traveling along the 
highways ifter dusk must re pro- 
tected by lights, both in the rear and 


front, visible at a distance of 2U0U feet. 
The new innovation is expected to re- 
duce the number of collisions to a 
minimum, 

An unusual decrease in the number 
of purple martins is noticeable 
throughout Pennsylvania, and various 
reasons are conjectured. Many nesting 
boxes which formerly were tenanted 
by these strange birds are vacant this 
summer. The birds which returned 
from their far-distant winter homes 
irrived later than usual It is quite 
probable that the increasing scarcity 
of insects and also the prevalent cold 
weather when the birds arrived 
caused the death of many of the al- 
ready weakened migrants. 

Observations made during recent 
tours among the leading wheat and 
rye producing counties of Pennsylva- 
nia confirm the extraordinary favor- 
able prospects for “bumper” crops of 
these cereals reported one month 
ago Lancaster, Berks, Lehigh, Dau- 
phin, Cumberland, Northampton, 
Franklin and other counties present 
wheat fields that are far above nor- 
mal With continued favorable cli- 
matic conditions the work of harvest- 
ing will be in full sway by July 4. 
Official statistics estimate the aggre- 
gate yield for 1919 at 36,000,000 bush- 
els wheat, exceeding all previous 
Pennsylvania records. 

Strawberry culture proved highly 
remunerative this season, and the 
commercial growers will again in- 
crease their acreage. Under proper 
conditions of soil and cultivation, it 
was not unusual to. realize $110 
from an acre of strawberries. Wheth- 
er grown for home use or commer- 
cially, Pennsylvania growers are priz- 
ing the berry more highly, and hence 
will plant very freely. 


Fayette Co—There has been a 
slump in the price of cows and other 
stock. Wheat is 125%, oats 110% 
spring wheat 110%. All kinds of hay 
100%, apples 10%, pears 10%, sour 
cherries 10%, peaches 15%, potatoe: 
115%, pastures 120%. 

Ephrata Co—Tobacco planting in 
full swing, and weather ideal for 
same. Corn coming iLlong nicely. 
Grass and wheat look good. Strawber- 
ries a short crop. Apples promising 

Berks Co—Wheat ind a good 
crop of hay is assured. Some farm- 
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ers have begun making hay. _ The f = Ways and means of financing Europe. 
enor eg me = a erecting a § The bankers were unanimous in en- 
condensery at Bernville to condense j dorsing such co-ordination as some 
milk from Centerport, Mt Pleasant, i The Latest Markets of the hasnest houses in the country 
Bernville and Shartlesville. To save - id ntified with “a seven sa 
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high freight they will haul with big a tis . 
trucks. They pay $2.65 p 100 Ibs for acca This may take form in a large cor- 
7 poration to extend credit to the va- 


ilk. Eggs are ile loz, butter 7Uc 7 ay 7 - 
> S25 i oan THE GRAIN MARKETS rious countries and issued debentures 




















p lb, wheat 250 p bu. corn 1.70, 
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rye $2, oats Se, lard Be p Ib. WAWPANDARD GRADES WiTH CommsSRs™ tO be offered to the general public se- 
z conical __. cured by all these holdings. 
DELAW ARE Cash or ~—W heat— --—-Corn——, ——Oats— 

Damage to Peas grown for canning chien se by " = saat ar a = = oS oe eee aioeanes 
purposes is very much in evidence. ew , York.... 23s: 259 20 Li6 81 480 = crop — and harvest possibilities 
Reasons are attributed in part to un- §t Louis 227, cis its 2a toy 33 ‘han the fraction of the old crop now 
usual attacks of green lice early in the Minneapolis’ .. S317 LGB 6% *.. being juggled in speculative ex- 
season, later severe winds and sand United States food administration “fair prices” Changes. Prices on old corn sold at 
storm ilso to some extent excessive eee ae fae enews on a very high level, the recent further 
and frequent rains. Another factor winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, ®#4@Vance due almost wholly to specu- 
was the smaller amount of suitable 3c lower; No 3, 7c under No 1. The government lative reasons including settlement of 
fertilizer used owing to the higher 5 ®t Sted the price of aly other ent: existing contracts made some time 
price. The college of agriculture es- "e ago. But it need not be lost to view 
timates crop will not be more than Meeting World Necessities that the grain has received some un- 
quarter a fair yield, and this makes questioned support on the theory 
a@ very unsatisfactory situation for World-wide interest in American than the ‘19 crop will proce only 

’ ’ moderate in volume. The young plant 


inners of Del peas. Bacterial dis- exportable surplus of necessities ex- is coming along well But lack of 
se is evident in many fields and tends not only to wheat and the oth- that is the fact that so much land 
there is Much talk of sick soil. The ey ccreals, but to meats and fats, tO ordinarily given over to corn was fast 
dept of plant pathology desires to help cotton, to the metals and raw mate- fall seeded’ to wheat, so the pic 
farmers in every way and will gladly rial generally. In the estimation of under maize is now short of a year 





answer any questions possible. experts who have thoroughly studied age. This — seem to adversely 
the situation at first hand this in a 4ffect final husking returns next Nov 
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WEST VIRGINIA general way is what Europe needs —— eae tik cee fo maggy ny 

. € — ite en . : < ee : ns y, ¢ &. 

From All Over the State and nes have in its reconstruction and Sept—all of which is a matter of 

Ww. NX. B days. Bearing directly upon this, entire uncertainty. Old No 2 mixed 

ee a important meetings of financiers have corn sold at New York at §S2 p bu, 
According to W. H. Somers, Mar- peen held at Chicago, New York and choice white and vellow a premium, 
ket master of West Virginia, it has gjsewhere that a thorough discussion Standard oats rather weak around 


been said in railroad circles that might be given the subject of united — rye dull at 1.66, choice to fey 
2,000,000 barrels of apples will be effort of America to assist Europe Parley 1200 1.33. milling buckwheat 
produced by the orchards of Berkeley ‘ust at this ti enker Sf 7. tine nominally 5.25 p 100 Ibs. 
county, and 100,000 barrels from the Jus “ eran en : a. Gristmill by-products were gener- 
fruit-bearine lands on North Moun- Yi80n, also at head at Red Cross ally firm in tone, offerings somewhat 
tain alone. Other orchards of west- Work, urged the broadest co-oOpera- restricted, possibly because it is be- 
ern Maryland, West Virginia, Penn- tion, and said any definite plan to be tween seasons of the old wheat crop 
sylvania and Virginia in that section, worked out should apply to all cities. and the new wheat crop. Mill stuffs 
have promised’a large crop of apples He pointed out the continent of Eu- ge acy ge = not be expected 
and peaches this year. "OY : sarliv trate aiiane @ on 1e market in large quantities for 
At the rate the scrub stock is being pny a nearly eee ee several weeks Bran $40@41 p ton, 
forced out of the state, West Virginia 27° T4W materials; owes the United middlings 464 49, red dog 63, rye mid- 
may soon be able to assume its right- States some 10 billions, and can only lings 43, oat feed 32.50, white hom- 
ful place as a stock-raising state. The Pay this debt in one of two ways, by iny feed 67, cottonseed meal 65.50), 
counties are accomplishing great sold or by exporting goods. Europe fine yellow corn -.eal 4.40 p 100 lbs, 
work along this line. Banks have cannot send the gold and cannot ex- Yellow and white granulated 4.4) 
been leaders in helping the club boys port without having manufactured @4.00. | : : 
in this work, but the wide-awake goods. United States, on the other matonatve am ae Seas ogee 
farmers _ are not depending on the hand, needs an outlet for its prod- out to move the enormous crop of 
banks ‘he Monroe county farm bu pale 4 net wheat, harvest in full swing and 
reau raised $500 to buy pigs for the UCts: and Europe our greatest cus- threshing soon to be well under way. 
boys to cost not less than $20 tomer. y The administration expects to prevent 
each. Exports will continue on a large unfair use of railroad cars as storage 
W. R. Leggs, horticultural special- scale of wheat and flour, and leaders facilities through adoption of the 
ist of the state college of agriculture, are also looking for a good foreign Permit system The marine shipping 


will be superintendent of the state business in oats, rye and barley and board meanwhile announces _ that 
S . through wise disposition of govt- 


met a = —, Ry. eet ee provisions. As to wheat prices, these owned ocean vessels, selling these to 
Ss > ) ‘ ‘ ; ; _ wae sect ; 
” —_ -o ae at Martinsburg at... fixed beyond peradventure in this private interests, this should help out 

— country for the entire 1919 crop. In to help farmers secure prices for their 


At Lancaster, Pa, market busy in Europe the grain trade is ques- products higher than cost of produc- 
spring vegetables, farmers disposing tioning whether the present price ton. 
of stock at early hour. The butter level over there can be maintained. 
supply and demand equal, with Should the southern hemisphere ship Wool 
prices higher at ova@62c p lb, eggs wheat freely to Europe the coming At no time since the new clip be- 
firm at 45¢ i p doz > ola potatoes, season at lower prices than on this an to move has wool shown more 
country raised, $2.25 240 p 100 Ibs, side our own federal government will fitmness even at the recent advance 
ing on market at 80c p pk. Straw- Dave to stand in the gap in selling Yithin the past month seyeral 
berries and cherries steady at 15@ exportable surplus abroad. This has gents a pound, particularly the 
20c p qt. Wheat market unchanged, no direct bearing upon price our better grades of domestics; fair 
with little demand at 2.25@2.50 p bu, own growers are to receive for wheat interst in foreign wools. In new 
corn steady at_1.77, oats, country next 12 months. The flour trade has fleece wools sales have been made all 
raised, little demand at Sic, dressed been somewhat unsettled, west and the way up to 75c p 1b, or possibly 
sountey fed, “market dustuating at Stt,,,With more or lees dullness, Pere, Me tem, thoy Beak Gonics 
19@20e, cattle, country fed, receipts awakmg the advent of the new crop. at T0@72c, medium to 1% -blood 60M 
falling off, showing most have passed Making a definite start, an impor- 6ge, the latter for Mich and O wools. 
through the pens, prices show first tant gathering of leading bankers last The market is finished, woolen goods 
advance since Apr at 14@15c p Ib, week at New York city discussed continues active and firm. 







































The upper figures show the number of members of the dairy- a gol m 
men’s league in each county. The lower figures show the num- a 3 
ber of cows owned by these members in said county. It will . © CLINTON 
be seen that practically every up-state county is fully organized, 2854 m “x 
except in the mountainous regions of Essex, Warren and Ham- . 2 £% 818! c 
ilton and in the fruit county of Orleans. Orange county (not ST LaWwAENce 9 3 . 
shown) has 1891 members with 32,271 cows, Putnam 332 mem- . ~ @ NY 
bers with 6417 cows, and Westchester 27 members with 738 43,555-¢ @ 
cows. This map shows in a striking way how thoroughly the o> 
dairymen’'s league covers the entire state. The league has or- é a 
ganizers in the field all the time who are gradually enlarging x o*o < 
the membership. New York as a whole had 753 local branches oP >» ss e 
of the dairymen’s league organized in May with 55,733 mem- ‘\ Ay & 2 E 
bers owning 632,589 cows; Pennsylvania 198 locals, 13,092 mem- ©: 
bers and 103,083 cows; Vermont, 14 locals, 782 members and - v 5) n o ° 
12,261 cows; New Jersey, 49 locals with 2631 members and tcewes e 
30,383 cows: Massachusetts, 4 locals with 131 members and 1623 “ a 
hae ae i . ewan . > zr 4 P 
cows; Connecticut, 16 locals with 765 members and 9902 cows. 78) Cc < o 
The May returns total 1034 locals with 73,134 members owning ° 13, ” ~ e ec 
992,821 cows : +) @ z e* © = 
a % = 2 Nn oe 
ORLEARS] ? > N 275 Pa) 
N so 27,670 2) yi? 103 RATOCA | au 
/Po* og |jwavn tit $1248n 3 - NX fruit o nipr be) 
entsee [2-4 2A Orc]. > peel. 34S __) 2632 ©] x ~ 
929." } -f9<fogn Ios nme? | NS ED 
i</e. Wc AM © lononoaca bp of, = won rcont® , eS 
é ae’ z > 52) s ° RSD aA 
iSsio 2 linea On ao 5 woe 
romsnd 9% (o “Zas. \inl (s27 | ger oe [Met Nels Se 
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American Agriculturist, June 28, 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CECiCE CREAMERY ULUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1919.... 52% We 446 
1918.... 46 43 46 
1917.... 40% 37 41 
1916.... 31 29 33 
1915.... 29% 28 ww 
Butter 


At New York, possibly more stabil- 
ity in the market than recently un- 
der a fair consumptive demand in 
addition to the movement of choice 
cmy into cold. storage. Creamery 
seoring higher than extra 514. @d5214se 
p.lb, extra 51@51%e, state dairy 4914 
@5liec, packing stock 44 @4tic. 


Cheese 
At New York, less dull, yet market 
-ithout particular animation and 
; ractically steady, current makes 
£@31'oc p lb, Wis daisies 514@ 
2a, skim cheese 21 @ 2c. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the trade was disap- 
pointing and dealers generally man- 
ufi.cturing to use up the heavy sur- 
plus. The rate for June in ~-210- 
mile zone for 3% milk is $2.89 p 100 
Ibs, 5.06% milk is 3.13, and the 4% 
ig 329. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 lbs —-Cattle-—, —-Hogs-~ 
1019 1918 7919 1918 fous “3 
Chicagn ..... $17.90 $3 - 4 7 00 $10.00 $14.40 
New York .... 18.00 50 10.75 7 
OS ee 10.60 75 
Pittsburg 10.50 





-85 3 5 
6.80 9.75 14.25 


20.75 
20.00 


1: cece 
Kansas City” ee 15.75 17.7 





At New York, steers opened less 
active and weak, later in better de- 
mand and loss regained, bulls slow to 
a shade lower, cows steady. Market 
closed dull, steers and fat stock bare- 
ly steady, bologna stock unchanged. 
Common to choice steers sold at $11 
@15.75 p 100 Ibs, oxen and stags SG 
13, common to choice bulls 7@12, 
common to choice cows 4@12, “tail- 
ends” 5.25@3.50. Veals ruled very ac- 
tive and strong after last report, ad- 
vancing 141.0 later in the week, at 
theclose active and steady. Common 
to prime veal sold at 17@21 p 100 lbs, 


culls 12@16.50, skim milk and fed 
calves 12414. 
Sheep and prime lambs opened 


steady, common and medium lambs 
weak to lower. Later trade was slow 
and sheep and prime lambs We off, 
common and medium lambs 75c@§$l 
lower. Market closed quiet and 
steady for sheep, lambs 25c lower. 
Common to prime sheep (ewes) sold 
at 7@10 p 100 Ibs, culls 5@6, mixed 
sheep 10@10.50, wethers 10.75, com- 


mon to prime lambs_ 17.50@ 20.25, 
culls 14@15. 

Hogs opened firm and later ad- 
vanced 5U0@iT5c, at the close there 
was a weaker feeling, but prices 
steady on light receipts. Light to 
fairly heavy N Y and Pa hogs sold 


at $214 21.50, pigs 20@20.50, roughs 
18.50, stags 12@14, boars 8.50@ 10.50. 
The Horse Market 

The demand for green horses is 
unusual for this time of year, and 
the few cars that arrive weekly are 
easily sold. In other branches of the 
business trading was quiet at steady 
prices. Quotations follow: Ordinary 
to good heavy drafters $240@300 p 
head, chunks, 1100 to 1400 Ibs 175 @ 
225, inferior to good second-hand de- 
livery horses 40@160. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
band receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When id in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 








advance is usually secured Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 
At New York, very little stock ar- 
riving, season about over, Baldwin 


nominal S6@8.50 p bbl, Ben Davis 5 
@6.50, western bx apples 2.7505.50 
p bx, 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, evap apples nomi- 
nal around 21c p Ib, traders up-state 
talking 20¢ for Oct-Nov delivery of 
new goods. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, a healthy market, 
carcasses of veal being helped by the 
very high prices prevailing for the 
hides. Good to choice dressed veals 
25@29\4e p ib, dressed hogs 25c, hot- 
house lambs $8@12 p carcass. 

Eggs 

At New York, an active trade not- 
ed, but buyers inclined to discrimi- 
nate carefully in making selection. 
Fresh gathered 50@5lc p doz, stor- 
age packed 47@49c, nearby hennery 
white eggs 58@62c, do brown 48@ 


51e. 
Fresh Fruits 


At New York, a liberal] array, no- 
tably in peaches and increasing quan- 
tities of melons and berries. Some 
fey L I and up-river strawberries sold 
at € 32 @35e p qt, but much indifferent 
fruit a A. gooseberries 12@ 2c, 





1919 


raspberries 15@20c, blackberries 18 
p23c, Carman peaches: $2.50@3. 
Hay 
At New York, a little less firmness 
in old hay, buyers operating conserv- 
atively, No 1 timothy 46@47 p ton, 


lower grades 41@45, No 1 clover 
mixed 40@ 43. 
Hops 
At New York, market inactive, 


prices nominally firm it a higher 
level. Advices from Cal report bids 
of new crop delivery at +3 @45c. 


Onions 

At New York, trade entirely in the 
far west based on $2.50@4.50 p cra 
good to choice. 

Poultry 

At New York, heavy offerings 
meant further weakness, with sup- 
plies plentiful in cold storage. This 
had its bearing upon live poultry, 
with fowls 51@35l1ll4c p 1b 1 w, roost- 
ers 19@ 2Uc, choice to fey spring 
broilers @: mec, Leghorns sharp dis- 
count, fresh killed, dry-packed tur- 
keys 39@41c p Ib d w, fowls 54 @38e, 
nearby fresh killed broilers selling 
around 55c, and western 48 @5vc. 

Potatoes 

At New York, arrivals from the 
middle south very liberal, but under 
a good demand recent prices well 
maintained. No 1 $4.50@6 p_ bbl, 
No 2 do 2.50@3.50, old 1.75@2.25 p 
100 Ibs. 

Vegetables 

Packers in Del-Md territory § are 

greatly disturbed over what appears 


a foregone conclusion from their 
standpoint, short acreage under to- 
matoes for canneries and apparent 


certainty of high prices to growers 
who planted late this spring. 


At New York, plentiful supplies 
not only from the south, but also 
from nearby points and market ac- 
tive. Asparagus was inclined to 


weakness, choice to extra white $1.50 
@o p doz behs, green and wax beans 
$2.5005.50 p bskt, carrots $2.50@5 
p 100 bcehs, L I hothouse cucumbers 
759¢c @ $1.50 p doz, cabbage SLT 1)@ 3.25 
p cra, cauliflower $1.254 1.75 p bskt, 
lettuce 50c @$1.25, green peas $1.50@ 
2.25, parsley $1.50@2.50, romaine 50 
spinach 2 white turnips 





25 @ 50e, 
2.50 p 100° behs. 


Mi Te, 
S1.504 


Cigar Leaf Development 


The latest thing in distributing the 
finished product is the organization of 
the United retail stores corporation 
under the leadership of George J. 
Whelan and James B. Duke. The 
press dispatches intimated that this 
new corporation as launched will 
probably take over the United cigar 
stores company and many other estab- 
lished chain stores selling cigars and 
cigarets at retail. The new corpora- 
tion will evidently have unlimited cap- 
ital. It is intimated that before Jan1 
untold thousands of desirable retail 
stores no occupied by saloons will be 
available for rental purposes, and 
many of these taken over by the new 
cigar selling enterprise. Great econ- 
omies are planned in wholesale buy- 
ing of cigars and other commodities, 
and in many instances these will be 
manufactured by the company itself. 
It does not appear what effect, if any, 
this will have upon growers’ interests. 

Cigar manufacturers are showing 
more interest in the purchase of leaf 
to replenish their depleted stocks, and 
there are indications to suggest they 
have become somewhat resigned to a 
permanent higher price level in the 
best grades of wrappers and binders. 
Considerable quantities of leaf have 


been bought in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. The newly set tobacco plants 
in the eastern cigar leaf sections 
show generally good stand, making 


fairly encouraging growth. 

Most of the cigar leaf tobacco in 
Pa has left farmers’ hanrs only a 
small percentage of the crop still re- 
maining. 





At Philadelphia, live poultry low- 
er, fowls 32@383c p 1b, spring chick- 
ens, broilers (not Leghorns) weigh- 
ing 1% to 2 lbs }0@55ec, weighing 
1% to 2. ibs }0@55e, weighing 1% to 
114 lbs 45@48e, White Leghorn broil- 
ers 3S@45c, roosters 21@22c, nearby 
receipts of fresh eggs higher at 45c 
p doz, butter, solid packed creamery, 
extra 53c p Ib, higher scoring 54@ 
née, packing stock 42@444c, new flat 
cheese 31°% @32%¢. Asparagus 10@ 
30c p bch, lettuce Tic @$1.25 p cra, 
strawberries 17@38c p qt, cherries 
14@22c p Ib. Live steers $14@15 p 
100 Ibs, hogs 23, country dressed veal 
20@ 23 p Ib. Mill feeds weaker, 
winter bran 42@43 p ton, spring do 
41@42, shorts 47.50@48.50, corn 1.86 


@1.90 p bu, standard white oats 8015 
@ 81c, No 2 81@81l4c. Peas, N J, 1 
@1.75 p bskt. 





Representing the bureau of marets, 
Edward A. Foley of San Francisco is 
to investigate agricultural conditions 
in the United Kingdom, with a view 
to further development of the foreign 
trade in the products of American 
farms. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—2,500,000 Copenhagen Market, 
All Head Early, Succession, Sureiiead, Enkhuiven 
Glory, Flat Dutch, grown in rows and hoed an 
weeded like onions, ready now, at $1.50 per 1000. 
Rerooted plants (mass‘of fine new roots grown cn 
them), $1.80 per 1000; 500, $1.20; 300, $1. 00,000 
Danish Ballbead. (We make a great specialty of Dan 
ish Ballhead plants. We bave Danish plants from 
our famous “No 5” strain, which has a record of 
26 tons per acre; Danish plants of seed from the 
firm whose strain cf Danish stood highest in tho 
extensive strain tests of the Pennsylvania agricul- 
tural experiment Station, and Danish plants from 
Peter Henderson & Co's seed and W. Atlee Burpee 
& (0's seed. The seed used by us is, as far as we 
know, the highest priced seed sold in the United 
States.) Ready now, $2 per 1000; rerooted Danish 
plauts $2.50 per 1000; 500, $1.50; 300, $1.20; 200, $1, 
300,000 Snowball cauliflower plants. (We also make 
@ great specialty of Snowball cauliflower 
The Long Island cauliflower dssociation ships as 
fine cauliflower as is produced in the United States, 
We buy our seed out there, where they have the 
best imported seed there is, and will take no other. 
We begin to sow seed in the open ground about 
April 1, and sow every few days to July 15. to have 
@ stock of planta coustantly on hand.) Ready now, 
$4 per 1000; recooted Snowball cauliflower $5 per 
1000; 500, $2.75; 300, $2; 200, $1.50; 100, 90e. 
Celery plants. White Plume, Winter Queen, Golden 
Heart and Giant Paseal, $2.50 per 1000; 500, $1.50; 
300, $1.20; 200, $1. Parcel post or express *‘collect.”’ 

Plant list and price list free No business done on 
W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J, 
iPass plants exclusively 21 years.) 





2,500,000 CABBAGE PLANTS (ready now). Our 
No 5 Special Strain Danish Ballhead, which is the 
best obtainable from tests, $1.75 per 1000; rerooted 
2 per 1000. All Head Early, Succession, Copen- 
hagen Market, Enkhuizen Glory, Early Swamer, Flat 
Dutch and Surehead, $1.50 per 1000; 500, $1. Re- 
rooted cabbage plants $1.75 per 1000. 500.000 Hen- 
derson’s Snowball cauliflower plants, krown from 
Burpee’s seed, $4 per 1000; rerooted $4.75 per 1000. 
(New plants coming on all the time.) 1,000,000 
celery plants (ready July 5 te September 1), Golden 
Self Blanching (French seed), White Plume, Winter 
Queen, Giant Pascal and Golden Heart, all re- 
rooted plants, $3 per 1000. Cash must accompany 
all orders. All plants well packed and promptly 
shipped either by parcel post_ or_ express Complete 
plants price list free. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morris- 
J. 








town, 





WE GROW cultivated cabbage, tomato and true 
Georgia cabbage, heading collard plants, dug, not 
pulled, fine late varieties. Prices 50 cents hundred; 
500, $1.40; lowy, $2.40, postpaid. Potato plants, 
red, white, yellow varieti pee ° aa charges col- 
lect, 500, $1.75; 1000, ;_ 10 $25. Satisfied 
Customers sur aim. COUNCIL'S PLANT FARM, 
Box 37, Franklin, . 


BERRY PLANTS fer August and fall planting. 
Strawberry plants, runner and pot-grown, that will 
bear fruit next summer. Raspberry Nackberry, 
gooseberry, currant, anus plants, fruit and orna- 
mental trees, shrubs Catalog free. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—True Danish Ball Head + 
other varieties, $1.50 per 1000, 10.000 for $12.5 
Tomato plants, best kinds, $2 per 1000. Cauliflower, 
egg plants and peppers $4 per 1000. Celery, lead- 
ing varieties, $1.25 per 1000. Send for list. J. C. 
SCHMIDT. Bristol, Pa. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS—Cauliflower, cabbage, to- 
mato, pepper, egg. brussels sprouts, beet, celery, kale, 
lettuce, sweet potato, onion, parsley, asparagus, rhu- 





Ps 

















rb plants. Also asters. Catalog free. HARRY 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 
LARGE ASPARAGUS ROOTS for quick results. 


4-year roots, $2.50 hundred, $12 thousand; 3-yveir 
roots, $1.50 hundred, $8 thousand; 2-year roots, $1.15 
hundred, $6.25 thousand. HARRY L. SqQvUIRES, 
Good Ground, N ¥ 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


B P ROCK 10 week pullets, Park-Thompsen strain, 
$1.25. Collie pups $8 EL BRITON FARM, Dar- 
lington, Md. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE gees. $7 hundred. LAURA 





DECKER, Stanfordville, 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


a G CAS na poultry crates crates, other orate, Qua!l- 
y guarant ed Prices reduced. : ANDARBD 
COMPANY. 627A Jefferson Place, ea Tork. 


SWINE 


60 PIGS FOR SALB—G. et a a pig that will make a 
good bog. 40 medium Yorkshire and Chester White 
cross, barrows and sows, color white; 20 Berkshire 
and Chester White cross, barrows and sows, color 
black and white, 6 and 7 weeks old at $7 each; 
7 to 9 weeks old at $8 each. Why not have quality 
when starting to grow a hog? Now these are all 
good thrifty, blocky pigs and are up to the standard 
in weight aii! shape for pigs of their ages. Will 
crate and ship any part of the above lots C O D on 











approval SCANNELL, Bussell St, Woburn, 
Mass. Tel 250. 

REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not akin. Bred 


sows, service boars. Collies, Beagles. P, HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


TWO PURE BRED Pr oland-China boars from ma- 
ture stock; will do for service in November or De- 
cember; $: 30 each. W. KIRKE BEALE, Lima, Pa, 








GRADE PIGS, 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; express 
paid. Order from this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
I. BR. TANGER, York Springs, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITES for sale. 
Booking orders for June pigs. ALLAN MORTON, 
Ashville, N Y. 


DUROC AND POLAND PIGS, 
WEEKS, De Graff, O. 








$30 pair. 38. 





CATTLE 


SIX PURE BLOOD Durham heifers, milking strain, 
D. D. ROE, Montrose, Pa 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 
THE DR CLARK PURITY MILK STRAINER will 
remove all sediment; no cloths to wash or wire 
gauve used: recommended by Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut colleges, also dairy and food commissioners. 
Guaranteed to be just as circular represents. C. F 
KLINGER, Genera! Agent, Groton, Ct. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 











ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion. Send for booklet. ROY BROS, East 
Barnet, Vt. 





HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR ‘HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 
skins, fe r Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUB CO. Rochester, NY, 


° MISCELLANEOUS 


CORN HARVESTER—One man, one horse, one row, 
self gathering. Equal to a corn binder. Sold to 
farmers for twenty-three years. Only $25, with 
fodder binder. Free catalog showing pictures of 
harvester. PROCESS CORN HARVESTER CO, 
Salina, Kan 


LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILMS. Only 25 
cents for six exposure roll and six prints. Postal 
size, 40c, mailed prepaid. MOEN’S ART STUDIO, 
Box P, Preston, Minn. 


EASTERN BREEDERS NEWS, Scranton, Ps 
Eight months’ trial, 25¢c. If interested in geese, 
ducks, turkeys, chickens, swine, rabbits, you'll be 
delighted. 

HAY CAPS for alfalfa clover, etc: stack, wagon 
and canvas covers for all purposes. HENRY DERSY, 
453 St Paul’s Ave, Jersey City, N J. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 























LATE CABRAGE PLANTS—Late Flat Dutch, 
Surehead and American Savoy at 98c per 1000, $9 
for 10,000, $85 for 100,000. Plants ready June 10 
to August 10. S. A. VIRDIN, Hartley, Del. 





FOR SALE—Large, stocky Danish Ballhead cabbage 
plants from stiain producing 26 tons per acre for 
the last ten veers, $2 per thousand Phone or write 
. J. STAFFORD, R 3, Cortland, N Y 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 9%0c hundred, $5.0 
thousand, postpaid. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N Y. 





SWEET aaa PLANTS, Yellow Jersey and Big 
Leaf Up River. E. BBOWN., Bridgeville, Del. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY  ‘ aateees by the million. 
ASHMEAD, Williamson, N 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


CHOICE FOXHOUND PUPS, two months old, 
black and white. some blueticked, males $12. females 
$10; nice earage: parents unexcelled hunters. Good 
6 vear old trained $30, or will trade for good pump 
or double barrel hammerless shotgun PINEHURST 
KENNELS, A. C. Brown, Prop, Jericho, Vt. Every- 
thing guaranteed good 


AIREDALES, COLLIES and old English shepherd 
dogs; trained male dogs, brood matrons, pups ali 
ages. Flemish Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red 
Belgian rabbits. Send 6c for large instructive list 
of what you want. W. R. WATSON, Box 1993, 
Oakland, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—High class rabbits, guinea pics, fer- 
rets, pigeons, blooded dogs and swine. Write for 
prices and buy-back plan you raise of stock bought 
from me. <A great money making proposition. Stamp 
= Cc. LOUIS BEHM, Dept P, Spring- 
e 


90 BREEDS poultry, eggs, baby chicks, dogs, 
pigeons, eS hares, By squirrels, canarics, 
cats. List 60 description book 1 
BERGEY s per FARM. “Telford. Pa. 


HARES— Quality pedigreed Relgians, Flem ish 
Giants. New Zealand Reds. State your wants. Sat- 
en guaranteed. FLOYD HOSFORD, Candor. 




















MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you_can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, N Y¥. 


U 8 GOVERNMENT wants men, women, girls 
immediately. Hundreds positions open. $00-$130 





month. Excellent ™~ _ e for farmers. Common edu- 
cation suffic mt sitions free. Write imme- 
diately. NKL iN INSTITUTE, Dept G 40, 


Rochester, N ¥ 
AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions in central 
and western New York counties for an old estab- 
lished weekly farm paper One owning a horse pre- 
ferred. Must have best of references. Write at 
once full particulars, including age. Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse, N Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE | 


DO YOU NEED }f “ARM 1 HEMP? We have many 
eble bodied, young men mostly without farming 
experience, who wish to work on farms. If vou need 
a good, steady. sober man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make 
no charge to employer or employe THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCTETY, 173 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Girls and young women for light at- 
tractive work in a silk thread mill. Steady em- 
ployment; good wages. Boarding house in con- 
nection with factory, THE H. K. H. SILK CO, 


OUR REAL FSTATE MARKET 














RARBITS—Fine healthy stock. the kind to, ot or 
ship, 3 to 4 months old, $2 pair. younger $1.25 pair, 
SUNNY VIEW FARM. Troupsburg, N Y. 


HARES FOR SALE—Rufus Red Belgians, pedi- 
greed and part pedigreed. Also few White Angoras. 
MRS CHAS T. BAXTER, Acton, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Collie puns: pedigreed New Zealand 
Red rabbits. JACOB EBERLE, Mercer, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Elegant large Great Dane pups. 
BOSCOE ERVIN. Dewittville, N Y. 


PATENTS 


PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS—Write for “Record of 
Invention,” which contains forms to establish evi 
dence of conception of your invention. Prompt per 
sonal service. Preliminary advice without charge 
J. REANEY KELLY. 732H Woodward Bidg, Wash- 
ington, D C. 














42 ACRE WATER FRONT FARM, $2800; over 300 
fruit trees, mile and half R R town, boating. bath- 
ing, fishing in beautiful river bordering farm half 
mile. Productive level tillage, pasture, wood Over 
300 fruit trees, also grapes, 2 acres strawherries, 
raspberries, blackberries. Good 6 room house, 48 ft 
veranda, fine old shade; barn built 1912, commercial 
poultry house, colony houses, eorn crib, garage, ete. 
Widow makes quick sale price £2800, easy terms. 
Details page 64 Catalog Bargains 19 States. copy 
free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 2026 R Sun Bldg, 
New York. 


40 ACRES. mostly flat land: good house, two 
barns, rich soil. fine clover growing: to settle estate 
only $2000, $1200 cash: buildings insured $1700. 
Close up to town: fine location. First one sees it 
buys it. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Steuben Co, 
Corning, NY. 


SACRIFICE SALE on 25 good farms 
Lifetime chance. LYON, Sidney. N Y. 
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\'- Fhe Golden Lamp 
TO —_ByPhoebe-Gray 


X Vil—The End of Pirate Lake 





T MAY seem incredible that girl 
I of Margaret Lake intelligence 
ould for so lor remain in ig- 
norance of her fa er wealtl Nev- 
erthele the old entle ur subter 
fuge nd the friend conspiracy of 
her intimate or gues he responsi 
bility for her this knowledge that she 
was in prospect the richest heiress in 
Bassfield: v« ind 1 the whole state, 
for that matter 

But as time went on she began to 
have an inkling that old Andrew for 
tune was much greater than the mere 
competence which he pretended to 
have gained She saw his name men- 
tioned in the Bassfield newspapers in 
connection with important enterprise 
She learned that it was included in 
the directorates of many large corpor- 
ations and of leading banks It be- 
came known to her that his advice 
was sought by people of substance, 
and she learned in time that in all 
probability there avould come into her 
hands various kinds of property, in 
how great masses she could not esti- 
mate or guess, the responsibilty for 
which would fall upon het houlders 

Gradually, as she gave thought to 
these things she came to question the 
nature of the enterprises themselves. 
Many of them were local industries, 
manufacturing concern transporta- 
tion companies, hipping houses, 
banks—and she remembered what 
her father had onc iid: “Don’t T 
work fourteen hours a day ruring 
out ways to keep thousands of peo- 
ple employed?” That was these big 
concerns kept a multitude of hands 
busy, and paid them for their labor, 
and that was what made Bassfield a 
great industrial community. 

Then Acre’s’ stormy accusations 
came back to her, the condemnation 
he had meted out to the industriu 
powers of the city in which he had 
laid at their door the responsibility 
for political corruption and social de- 
gradation There was doubtless a 
good deal in what he said: but hadn't 
he been extreme? Wasn't the voung 
doctor an enthusiast, something of a 
fanatic? She remembered the grim 
earnestness, the utter self-immolaticn 
of his orning in the dispensary ves, 
he kuld pursue an id il st to the 
point manta 

Ag l questioned her father's 
part in these things. There were per- 
haps corrupt executive in charge of 
the actual operation of some of these 
factorie unscrupulous offi Is—peo- 
ple of whose activiti het father 
probably knew very little But that 
he could be a party to acts of corrup- 
tion or oppression, she found quite 
unbelievable 

He w the kindest of men the 
most indulgent, the most ffectionate 
of fathers How could he, with his 
simple tastes, his hrinking modestv, 
and his deprecato unassuming de 
meanor, be a part ant in the un 
speakable influence that A had 
mentioned? 

With such cheerful sophistri« 
this, prompted by her fondness ‘fi 
Andrew lL, ke, Mar iret 111 
and again dismissed t troul 
subi of the Lake respo 
conditions in Basstield. The day came 
however, when, w out rning, s) 
found these respon vilities centering 
in her own person 1 not until tl 
did she sense mor in t ‘ 
shadow of their sig n 

Although Andrew Lake had 1 for 
a long time known b h cde ptive 
title, old Pirate Lake, he ‘ ot 
really, a very old man He lo« 1 old 
perhaps, because he wa nall of sta 
ture, and stooped slightly ind wo 
ill-fitting, inexpensive ilmost shabby 
clothes He was furtive and shrink- 
ing in his movement acted as much 
as possible by indirection, hid behind 
other people if he ould concealed 
his activities in a tangle of corporate 
organizations, and he controlled the 
two newspapers 

Lake was fifty x years old. Peo 
ple thought of him a inywhere be 
tween seventy and ninety. if he 
seemed older than his years he didn’t 
grow any older, and it was hard to 
realize that he lad ever been iny 
younger He was healthy, too, in a 
thin bloodless way, and possessed of 
a stringy vitality, a wiry energy, a 
sort of wear-resisting durability that 


enabled him to stand no end of work 
Old Pirate Lake was going to live for- 


ever, Bassfield said. 

But he did not. He caught cold 
and in four days was dead of pneu 
monia—just as dead as he would have 


been if he had been frail and delicate, 
or soft 


and pudgv, or the victim of 


on isting chronic complaint. 

lso, |} was just as dead as if he had 
been penniless instead of many tim«¢ 
a millionaire 

sassfield, finally convinced that its 
leading (or driving) citizen was no 
more, made the best of the situation 
by giving him a funeral so out »f 
keeping with his character and tastes 
that if there had been any possib‘e 
chance of his coming to life again he 
surely would have sprung out of his 
casket to put a stop to so much oOs- 
tentation, The services were held in 
a church into which he had not svt 
foot for twenty years. The governor 
and staff came down from the state 
capital; the mayor and the city fa- 
thers were on hand, in appropriate 
mourning; the militia turned out to 
do escort duty: all the flags in town 
were half-masted; and in upwards 
of a hundred greut manufacturing es- 
tablishments every wheel stoppel 
turning and remained immobile dur- 
ing the hour of the funeral. 

Margaret Lake, stunned by the 
suddenness of the blow, passer 
through the ordeal like i person 
dreaming oO urse she had vaguel) 
faced the probability that her father 
would die some day. But to her this 
probability had been hardly more re- 
mote than to the man himself. 

It is certain that in a lifetime dur- 
ing which Andrew Lake had looked 
after everything, foreseen everything, 
ordered everything, with a very genius 
for organization and a talent for de- 
tailed reasoning which was the de 
spair of his associates, he had over- 
looked one thing—or had postponed 
it, in the belief that there was plenty 
of time He had not fixed by will the 
part which his daughter was to play 
is the conduct of the business affairs 
he should one day leave béhind him. 
Andrew Lake startled Bassfield by dy- 
ing intestate. 

Margaret Lake was his sole heir; 
she owned absolutely every penny in 





But she was glad t6 see Ted Acres, 


so glad that it surprised her. Ever 
since the Haven idea had been first 
thought of, she and Acres had been 
thrown into constant association. He 
was practical above all things, and 
Tom and Susan leaned upon his cool- 
ness nd soundness of judgment as 
on a strong staff. 

Margaret, being very honest with her- 

f, asshe was with everybody else, 
admitted that she was so fond of Ted 
Acres that to imagine a life in which 
She did not see him with at least daily 
frequency would be almost unendura- 
ble She still perceived in him that 
complacense, that dominant ezo 
which she had once criticized: but 
she had ceased to regard it as a fauli. 
A man who amounted to anything 
had to have some self-confidence, she 
reasoned. 

The big trait of Margaret Lake's 


character was loyalty; and just as her 


loyalty hud prompted her to make all 
sorts of excuses for her father, it re- 
fused to permit any characteristic of 
Theodore Acres to appear as a flaw. 
She thought it would be altogether 
bearable to be dominated by a maa 
like that, to be a complement or a 
supplement to him and she had long 
ago made up her mind that if Acres 
ever wanted her to help him round 
out his life she would consider herself 
honored. 

On this lonely and fforlorn§ day, 
when she was begigning to realize a 
little of what the change in the per- 
sonnel of her home was to signify, 
she wanted to see just one friend, and 


that was Acres. Tom and Susan had 
been lovely to her, and she had gone 
to Tom and cried against his big chest, 
and sensed his hands patting her ag- 
itated shoulders, and his awkward, 
affectionate words of attempted con- 
solation, just as she might have done 
if Tom had been her big brother. And 
Susan, out of the depths of her own 
great heart. with its infinite capacity 
for sympath and its knowledge of 
how people felt when grief came to 
them, had given her the support of 
her intim lovalty, had stayed witn 
her all th nights since the doctors 
had pronounced her father’s _ illness 
fatal, and ell, Margaret knew she 
simply could not have got along at ail 
without Susan. 

But Acres, ah, Acres was different. 
She told herself it was his self-reli- 
ance, his coolness, his thorough as- 
surance that she needed, to help her 
look at the future with some con- 

















Summer Home, Facing South, Second Story 








money, every least splinter of prop 
erty every iin of earth, every shred 
of paper indicating his ownership in 
anything—all, all that he had died 
possessed of, to do with according to 
her own sWeet will. 

This girl, twenty-four vears old. 
simple and kindly and honest and to- 
tally inexperienced in anything but 
the gentle ministrations of Neighbor- 
hood Haven, was so rich that to give 
on this page the actual figures of her 
issets would violate the sternest pro- 
hibition of the Society for the Prever- 
tion of Cruelty to Novel Readers. 
You couldn't stand it 

The girl was very sad, and verv 
lonely and, it must be admitted, very 
tempting in her grief, when Doctor 
Theodore Acres called at the Lake 


home to pay his respects, and to offer 


his sympathy, on the day following 
that of the funeral! Margaret had 
lost a little of her high color, and the 
lustre of her gypsy brown eyes was 
deepened by suftering. She was utter- 
ly incapable, as yet, of considerinz 
any of the more serious problems 
which, in connection with his estate, 
her father’s unexpected death had 
unceremoniously given her to solve. 
She said she didn’t want to see his 
lawyers, or know anything just yet 
about Andrew Lake’s material af- 
fairs. 


Front as Fresh-Air Bedroom 


fidence. She thought she wanted him 
to come and tell her quietly that ev- 
erything would be all right: that she 
n od have no fear of the disquieting 
monster which she must attack and 
master, that imminent dragon, her 


great estate. She wanted, she 
supposed, to have him say that he was 
quite at her service, and that he 
would be only too glad to help her in 
any way he could, and that if 
needed him at any time all she had to 


father’s 


she 





do was to say so. But most of all 
she wanted to see him, at once, there, 
in her own home. She wanted him, 
at just this time, because she loved 
him 

Oddiy enough, the bell rang at al- 
most that very moment, and presentl, 
Aunt Alice came in and asked Mar- 
garet if she felt equal to seeing Doc- 
tor Acres, He had said that if she 
were not feeling all right he didn't 
want to intrude, but— 

“Oh, I do want to see him, T do 
want to see him!” cried Margaret so 


vehemently that Aunt Alice was quite 


surprised, and went out murmuring 
to herself that she guessed her niece 
must be pretty fond of that young 
man. 

So, added to her natural attrac- 


tiveness which was enhanced by her 
unaccustomed pallor and made doubly 
appealing by her loneliness and sor- 
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row, was the direct personal interest 
in him shining out of her eyes as she 
arose to greet him. 

“Oh, Ted, Ted,’ she cried, softly, 
don't know—I can’t tell you—” 

held out both hands to him; 
and when he took them, she felt the 
strong warm pressure of his 
and she wished— 

“I wasn't sure you'd care to see me, 
so soon, you know,” he said, a little 
awkwardly. “It has been such a 
blow to you—if there had been any- 
thing I could do to make things 
easier “a 

“You—you feel that—way!” 
she said, quite frankly. “It isn’t what 
you might do—it’s just your being 
here, that helps. It isn’t what you do 
—it’s what you are, Ted.” 

The man's gaze intensified at this 
seeming confession, and Margaret saw 
that his face was very drawn and 
haggard; and were lines of fa- 
tigue under his eyes and about his 
mouth, which she had not seen there 
he first entered. His mouth 
down to a thin, sharp line, and 
his strong jaw was thrust forward, 
if with an effort of will. He did nor 
say anything for what seemed a very 
long time—probably all of a quarter 
of.a minute 

A queer 
into his gray 


‘ 


you 
She 


regard, 


he 


taere 


when 
drew 


is 


kind of wistfulness crept 
eyes—an expression she 


had certainly never detected in them 
before, and of which she would have 
said they were quite incapable. It was 


a look which might have passed for 
uncertainty, a hesitant look, full of 
grave doubt and a little fear. It was 


greatly at variance with all she knew 
about Ted Acres’s character, that 
look. It was the look of a man 
sorely tempted, and almost yielding. 

“You—you feel that—way!” he 
said, slowly. “You think about me-— 
that way?” 

His hands which still held her own, 
tightened; and she could see thut the 
strong muscles of his jaw were rigid, 
and the veins at his temples showed, 
distended and tortuous. 

“Yes, Ted," she replied, softly. “Of 
course—I think’s it’s the only way— 


to feel about a—friend as—a friend 
such as you have been; don’t you?” 
“I—suppose so,” he said; and sud- 
denly his tensity relaxed, and _ the 
wistful, uncertain light, as of a man 
tempted, fled out of his eyes. Some- 
thing had happened inside him— 
something like a giving way, or a de- 
cision made final, or a suspense end- 
ed. It was as if the man had put 


something behind him, with a gesture 
of dismissal, and the remark, “That's 
over with.” 

Margaret’s heart, which had heen 
beating very fast, suddenly slowed 
down so quickly that it made a little 
twinge in her throat and a queer-sort 
of blur before her eyes. She sat down 
and Ted picked out a chair, not very 
far away from her, but still not near 
enough; and Margaret felt exactly 
like a child, whose sensibilities have 
been violated and yet who too 
proud to cry. 


is 


In answer to questions, she told Doc- 
tor Acres that she hoped to be back 
at the Haven in a few days, perhaps 
at the end of a week, but that she 
really didn’t know how much time she 
should be able to put in there for a 
while, until after the estate had been 
settled; it was very complicated, and 
she dreaded what she had to go 


She was sure Tom Belflower 
going to be very helpful, with 
practical business head and—of 
might have to ask Ted's 
advice—he'd alw been so good— 

Oh, it was interminable, intolera- 
ble. She hated him; why did he sit 
there, wooden, polite acquiescent—a 
mere machine of a man? She and 
Susan had been right, he was perfect, 
absolutely fleckless and flawless—why 
didn’t he go? She never wanted to 
see him again, never. 

And at last he did go, and Margaret 
wanted to cail to him, even as he went 
down the and turned into the 
street. 

“Oh, Ted, Ted, come back; I want 
I want you so!” 


through. 
was 
his 
course, she 


iyvs 


st eps 





you so 
[To Be Continued.] 
To Remove “Blackheads” 
The so-called “blackheads,” so dis- 


figuring to the face, are nothing more 


or less than plain dirt, stopping up 
the pores like corks. Pimples may be 
the result of impure blood, poor di- 
gestion or constipation—but black- 
heads have none of these causes, 
though they may develop into or 
cause pimples, because they cork up 
the secretions of the skin, which set 
up inflammation. To remove the 
blackheads there is nothing better 
than a daily scrubbing of the face 
with hot water, pure white soap, and 
a complexion brush—the latter not 
too soft or too hard. The scrubbing 
is like any other scrubbing operation, 
but must not be too harsh, or too 
vigorous. Use a gentle, firm, circu- 


lar upward motion. Rinse thoroughly 
in several tepid waters, and then ap- 
ply cold cream. Do this before re- 
tiring, and the next morning wash 
gently in warm water (use no soap) 
and rinse in cold water, after which 
apply a little astringent toilet water. 
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For The Inner Man 


Good Things to Eat and Home Helps 











Summertime Recipes 
Blackberry Cake 


Ingredients: One cup sugar, My 
cup butter, 3 eggs, 3 teaspoons sweet 


milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 cup black- 
berries, 44 cup flour, cinnamon and 
nutmeg. Bake, Serve with cream.— 
{E. M. H. 


Rhubarb-Pineapple Marm: lade 
Boil together until the mixture is 
thick 1 quart pineapple and 4 quarts 
rhubarb, cut fine, add juice of 2 or- 
anges and 2 cups sugar (or more, if 
needed.) Then remove from fire and 
add 1 cup nut meats, chopped fine. 
Seal the marmalade in jars or in 
jelly glasses. Must be stirred con- 
stantly while boiling, in order to pre- 
vent scorching.—IMrs A. P. 
Fresh Raspberry Filling 
Beat together the whites of 2 eggs 
until stiff, 2-3 cup granulated sugar 
and 2-3 cup red raspberries, crushed. 
Beat- some more. This should be of 
the consistency of whipped cream. 
Fine for layer cake.——|E. M. H. 
Strawberry Dumpling 
Use 3 cups flour, 1 heaping tea- 
spoon baking powder, %4 _ teaspoon 
salt, 2 tablespoons butter, and sufli- 
cient milk to form a soft dough. Roll 
out about % inch thick, cut into 4 
inch squares. In the center of each 
place three or four large berries. 
Gather up the paste around them, Set 
on a greased tin. Steam 25 minutes. 
These should be eaten with a straw- 
berry sauce, prepared by beating to- 
gether 2 tablespoons butter, 1 cup 
powdered sugar, flavoring with a few 
drops of lemon juice, and stirring in 
a small cup of crushed _ berries.— 
{Mrs A. P. 
Rhubarb Conserve 
Cook together for 5 minutes 2 
quarts rhubarb, 2% cups sugar, the 
pulp and juice of 2 oranges, ground 
fine. Add 1 pound seeded raisins, 
chopped fine. Cook this mixture 5 
minutes longer. Remove from the 
fire, add 2 cups nut meats, chopped 
fine. Mix well and seal in jars.— 
yMrs A. P. 
Canned Strawberries 
Wash and drain firm strawberries 
and pack in jars which have just 
been sterilized. Have ready a boil- 
ing syrup made in proportion of 1 
pound sugar to 24% cups water. Place 
new rubbers on the jars, fill with 
syrup, put tops on loosely, place in 
steamer, and steam 30 minutes. Re- 
move jars one by one and seal tight. 
{Mrs A. P. 
Strawberry Marmalade 
Marmalade offers the best means 
of utilizing small and over-ripe ber- 
ries, free from decay. Wash berries 
earefully and place in preserving 
kettle, crush them, and add three- 
fourths as much sugar as there is 
crushed fruit. Boil the marmalade 





over a slow fire for 20 minutes, stir- 

ring it often enough to_ prevent 

scorching. Seal it in jars.—I[Mrs A. P. 
Inside Screens 

Here is a new idea in window 


which will appeal to a great 
many people. The screens are fitted 
to the inside, instead of the outside 
of the frame, and are hinged at one 


screens, 


T 






































New Idea in Window Screens 


side. One can instantly open either 
the upper or lower screen and open 
or shut the upper or lower sash, while 
at all times thescreens are out of the 
weather, so they last almost indefi- 
nitely—something to be appreciated 





A Comfortable Frock 


No 2749—Light woolen material, with striped 
or plaid for trimming, would be good for this 
style. It is also nice for wash fabrics, such 
as linen, galatea, gingham, seersucker and 
percale. The sleeve may be in wrist length, 
or to the elbow. The pattern is cut in five 
sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 10 re- 
quires 344 yards of 36-inch material. 





Economy to Both 
Health and Purse 


follow a change from 
coffee to the American 


table drink — 


POSTUM CEREAL 


full-bodied 
beverage—boiled full 
fifteen minutes after 
boiling begins. 


A_ rich, 









Pure 


and free from the 


nerve impairing drug, 


caffeine. 


Two sizes, usually sold at 15c and 25c. 


At Grocers Everywhere! 












by those who have to replace rusted- 
out screen wire every other summer. 
The screen frames can be painted to 
match the woodwork of the room.— 
iMrs M. I. 


Some Choice Recipes 
Fish Sandwiches 

Take any cold fish left over from 
dinner, free from bones, press to a 
paste, season with salt and pepper 
and moisten with mayonnaise dress- 
ing. A little chopped pickle is an ad- 
dition to this filling. This is excel- 
lent with white or whole wheat 
bread.—A. H. 

Strawberry Sherbet 

Mash 1 quart strawberries, sprinkle 
1 pint sugar over same, add the juice 
of 1 lemon, and % pint water, in 
which has been dissolved 1 tablespoon 
gelatin. — as you would ice 
cream.—[B. 

Peanut Drop Cakes 

Ingredients: Four tablespoons pea- 
nut butter, 4 tablespoons milk, % 
cup brown sugar, 2 eggs well beaten, 
1 cup bread flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice. Combine in order given, 


sifting salt and baking powder with 
flour. Drop from spoon on greased 
pan. Bake in moderate oven.— 


{Mrs A. M. 
Custard Pie 
Mix together 4 tablespoons sugar, 
1 tablespoon (heaping) flour, 2 eggs 


well beaten. Add sweet, rich milk 
enough to fill paste lined pie tin. 
Grate a little nutmeg on top. Bake 


in medium oven.—[Mrs W. R. R. 


Fried Cakes Without Sugar 
Ingredients: One egg well beaten, 
cup sour milk (or buttermilk), % 


teaspoon soda, ™% teaspoon baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon melted lard, flour to roll % 


inch thick. Cut in short strips, fry 
in hot lard. Eat warm. Fine for 
supper.—[Mrs W. R. R. 
Chicken Patties 

Chop cold roast or boiled chicken 
very fine, moisten well with boiled 
milk thickened with a little corn- 
starch and seasoned with butter, salt 
and pepper to taste. Distribute in 
heaping tablespoonfuls in sma]l gem 
Pans lined .with puff paste, which 
have previously been baked eight 
minutes in a quick oven. Set in the 
oven again and brown for two or 
three minutes.—[Mrs O. M. P. 











Dear Madam: 
kitchen? If not, 


Do 
You Use 
Ammo? 


would be without it. 
you a full sized can. 








Are you using AMMO in your laundry and 
let us send you a can, It 
in powder form, and is a wonder worker. 
Send 15 cents and we will mail to 
Do it today. 


N. Y.C. MAIL ORDER HOUSE, 1201 Times Bidg., New York 


is ammonia 
You never again 














Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from lecal 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Spring and summer catalog, 10 
cents. Address Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 
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The Greatest Farm Paper Organization 1 


a 
NATIONAL 
FARM POWE 


Guarantee 
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Buy American Agriculturist advertised 
goods in full confidence. You will receive full 
value, quality and satisfaction, for all products 


advertised 


in American Agricultarist 


must be as advertised, or we will refund the 
full purchase price—see our guarantee printed 


in every issue. 


This represents the service of the poe 
farm paper organization in the worl 


It is 


made up of American Agriculturist and 


our five other papers pictured below. 


For 


better quality and assured value, buy Amer- 
ican Agriculturist advertised goods. 


American Agriculturist 


New York, 


N. Y. 


Part of The National Farm Power 


Cuarantee 


TRUE 
ADWERTISING 


in the World 
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Good Haying Weather 














DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

OPLE who do not like us say 
P that we never neglect to 

“make hay while the sun 
shines.” They say that thrones may 
totter, kingdoms crash, and republics 
run amuck, but Americans are right 
on the job, busy at their hay-mak- 
ing, no matter what may happen to 
the rest of the world. It must be ad- 
mitted that as a nation we have been 
laid open to that ac ition, but a 
individuals the truth is that we often 
neglect our chances to make h 
while the sun shine » our own 
great disadvantage 

Two prime requisite f health 
are fresh ait ind ! Unfor 
tunately, our clima ioes ot allow 
us to live out-of-doors ‘ yeu 
round, with any degre of cor yr 
We should, if humanly possible we 
outdoors every day in the vear for a 
short period of exercise it least, but 
to really live out eatil eeping, 
playing or working, as the <¢ e 1 \ 
be—-demands a milder itmosphere 
than is furnished from Penn vania 
to Maine in December 

Spring gave u 1 few ho 
early his year. I wonde 
families began to make ha 
right straight off, witho 
the calendar to see if it ? 
proper time for outdoor ng I 
kno one family that 1 ) | the 
dinner table onto the kit porch 
us eariy as I il ha wo days 
of camping o re cold winds 
drove them in agai: Lots of botl 
er?” The mother of that family does 
not lool it it that ways Health is 
the first aim for her household, and 
she has learned a secret that seems 
to be hidden from the great mass of 
the mothers, viz: that health is found 
out of doors and not inside the house 

It is a curious fact that country 
people spend comparatively little of 
their leisure time out of doors The 
men work in the open air so contin- 
ee eee ee er 
B88 Fob ddd es © Oe RR Re Re eS 
es a. 
i: Today a 
is Tomorrow is a day we may not meet, te 
ai Why plot and plan? et 
** Why wrestle with the problems that ** 
i defeat 
+ The skill of man? 5-4 
** Today is ours to make or mar at will, ++ 
r. And when “tis past, as 
++ What we can tike into eternity ee 
ry Alone can las*. ee 
ye ** 
? Pee eee eee ee ee ee 
0b 51d 3-3..5_505.d..d.d 0-6 0-6-6 6-446 645-4640 
uall that they do not feel that de- 
sire for the open that comes to the 
city worker And the women? Well, 
what is the reason that country 
women stay in the house so much? 
I have often wondered. Perhaps 
some of you can tell me We need 
not say it very loudly, but we all 
know that the will of the American 
mother rules the home. Why do not 
the country mothers muke their fam- 
ilies open-air dwellers? 

Ail immer long, houses should be 
merely places of retirement for nec- 
essut privacy and in stormy weath- 
e: 1 rest of the time we should 
all, voung and old, live outdoors. 
Every farmhouse should have a 
kitchen porch, which should be a 
screened porch at that By exercis- 
ing a little ingenuity, any housewife 
can manage to do almost half her 
work there. How about bed-making, 
sweeping and dusting, you ask Just 


is many beds as possible should be 
on sleeping balconies (the flat roof of 
a porch or ell does very well for such 
a purpose), and as for sweeping and 


dusting, if you keep the family out- 
doors all the time, the house will not 
need that sort of attention nearly as 
often A very good health resolution 
for every really thorough housewife 
would be: I will never clean anything 


or any place that does not need it, 
just for the sake of cleaning 


If a basket is kept for the pur- 
pose and a few utensils needed are 
left in it, it is not much extra work 
to pack up a lunch, bundle the whole 
family into the car, and run over to 
the nearest lake or a convenient 
high knoll for a real camp- 
ing-out meal If there is no car 
handy, just walk to the nearest 
pretty spot, always near in tl coun 
try, and find out how very 1 h b 
er food taste when eate ) i 
fashion 

Every day every hour that vou 
spent outdoors is maki: hay rain 
the winter, when ich hay-t king i 
not easy to do Do not r rl i 
If there are obstacle exert vour 
mother-wit to overcom tl I 
member that outdoor life i vital to 
health, and that vou can gi your 
children nothing more valuable t}! 
robust healt} 

We must constantly blend our mind 


with Infinite Mind, strive to live pure- 
ly, nobly, kindly, helpfully, self-forget 
fully, in the common duties and daily 
fractions of ordinary life.—[Sunshine 
Bulletin. 
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Home and Family 


Good health and suggestions for the housekeeper 








The Soft Answer 


BY MES Lk. B 


i’ I were asked to name which one 
of the inventions of the last half 
tury has been of gre 


( atest 
benefit to the people as a whole, I 
should not hesitate to say the tele- 
phone Yet for an instrument so 
widely used by all classes, I believe 
the system and proper use of this 
great eliminator of time and distance 
is a understood by the majority 
of its patrons as any of our modern 
conveniences. This is truer of coun- 
try people than city folks, as the lat- 
ter have a better opportunity to learn, 
though very many of them are un- 
blissfully ignorant, as any city tele- 
phone operator will wholeheartedly 
testify. 

Having been a telephone operator 
for some time in our local office, I feel 
qualified to speak on the _ subject 
Very few people ever watched a tele- 
phone girl work through a busy hour 
If more could do so, the “hello girl” 
would get more sympathy, instead 
of so much abuse 1 admit that 
sometimes an operator gets a little 
peevish, but I can swear that she often 
has provocations that would test the 
petience of the saintliest of saints. 
She is supposed to be courteous to 


but not everyone is courte- 
You can please all of the 


evervone, 
ous to her. 


pcuple some of the time, and some of 
the people all of the time, but you 
cannot please all of the people all of 
the time—and that is what a tele- 
phone girl must try her best to do. 
“The voice with the smile wins.” 
That is what our telephone company 
has on its calendars each year. 
hang ours over the phone. Please 
remember this quotation the next 
time you feel like scotding “Central.” 
And there are other things many 
people could remember with profit, 
too One of these is that Central 
sometimes has five or six people ring 
simultaneously, but she cannot answer 


ili these rings at once. If she does 
not answer your first ring promptly, 
sie may not be napping, or talking 
with a fellow. She may be answering 


inether call; she may be repeating a 


toll message of death or business for 
some people who cannot hear; or 


rying to locate a doctor, or calling 


help to extinguish a fire, or explain- 
ing that the S.54 train has been 
changed to 8.58; for, if she is a 
country operator, she is usually toll, 


local and 


one. 


information operator all in 


Personal Experiences 
We are all prone to air our opinions 


of the telephone girl, but I wonder 
how many ever heard her side dis- 
cussed. Perhaps the story of my own 
experience will throw a little light on 
the trials and tests of her work. I 
hud never seen a switchboard until I 
went to the office to begin my work. 

did not begin until the next day, 
which was Sunday, and therefore the 
best time to break in a green girl, as 
it is always the quietest day in a 
telephone exchange; but I did not 
sieep much that night. I kept won- 
dering if I would ever be able to 


understand such a complication as 


that switchboard seemed to be. Of 
course I made a lot of mistakes the 
first week. I rang on wrong wires, 
and rang in the ears of the party 
calling instead of ringing the party 
cailed for, and got wrong numbers, 
and mixed up people by the same 
family name, and the people became 


angry, of course, and said things that 


hurt a sensitive nature, and once in 
a while I cried over some particularly 


unkind words. I ended my first week 
with the impression that the general 
public thought a new telephone girl 
to be just a part of the machinery 
that ought to work perfectly when 
first set up, instead of a living flesh- 
and-blood person with human emo- 
tions. 

I do not believe I could have borne 
up through the first week if it had not 
been for the other assistant operator. 


She was a former school friend, a 


lovely girl, willing to do more than 
her part to be kind and helpful. Ours 
was a busy board of 250 subscribers, 


in a country village near two summer 


resorts, and I began in the busiest 
time of the year for trade and farm- 
ers. My predecessor had been “tired” 
for good reasons, which did not tend 
to make my advent the easiest. The 
impatience and dislike of the people 


for her had not had time to die out. 

The second week, a dear old lady 
down in the valley, called in to ask if 
I were Mrs ——, the oldest daugh- 


ter of the house, who had married 
and gone away, to the great disap- 
pointment of the people. I answered 
in the negative. Well, your voice 
sounds like hers.”” she said; “you 
have a sweet voice on the phone.” if 
I could have reached that dear old 
soul, I shov'd have kissed her then 
and there. I shall vet, if I ever find 
her. It was the first bit of praise I 
had received, and I resolved it should 
not be the last. I can gladly say it 
was not. 
Interesting and Amusing 

The work was interesting, amusing 
at times, and very instructive. I 
have a temper, but I held it in check 
and strove to be just as kind and 
courteous and obliging as I could at 
all times, yet politely firm when occa- 


sion required it. 


There was one lady, the wife of a 
retired business man, who was the 
most irritable and impatient of our 
subscribers, and also one produce 


buyer who apparently believed no one 
but himself should have the privilege 


of using telephones. As I grew more 
proficient in the work, I had more 
time to study individuals. I took 


especial pains to be courteous to these 
two people and some others in the 
proportion which I thought they 


needed it. I was even obsequious. 
Stowly but surely I saw my remedy 
taking effect. I was shaming them 


out of their grouches and impatience. 
They began to be courteous and con- 
siderate to me. Before I left the 
oilice I knew the voice and disposition 
of every one of our subscribers, and 
nearly every member of their fam- 
ilies, although I had never seen many 
of them. If I tried to recall one per- 
son who was not kind and polite 
during my last week, I could not 
do so. 

The traffic manager from the main 
office in the city assured me that 
had made a very good operator and 
she was sorry to have me leave, as 
had to, because my help was needed 
at home. A few weeks after I went 
home one of the office men came to 
inspect our telephone, as he had 
nearly all others on the exchange 
that week. When he discovered I had 
until recently been one of the 
operators, he exclaimed: “Why, you 
must be the young lady I have heard 
so many compliments about.” 


I thought of the first week and 
many other times when I could have 
easily let my temper explode, and I 

















Sour 


Sift one and a half cups flour 
Rub or cut in a third of a cup of lard 
or buttermilk. The dough should be soft 
each half to fit a pie pan. spread lower or 
the other layer over it Over the top 
and bake slowly Vv rot lift the 
a thick layer of ber s of any kind, 
sugar Let the berries stand this way 
juice as a sauce for the cake 





two 
which 
whi 








with one 
When 
Drop on floured 


spread 


preces 


le the sh 


This shortcake recipe is also good for soda biscuits.—[L. 


Milk or Buttermilk Berry Short Cake 


teaspoon soda and half teaspoon salt 
eut fine add half cup sour milk 
board and divide in half. Roll 
first layer with butter or substitute, and place 
a thin layer of sugar (grated maple is nice) 
apart and spread the bottom layer with 
have been crushed with a third their bulk in 
yrtcake is baking, and use the extra 


level 
rubbed or 

















Can the Surplus Poultry 


What is the use of selling surplus live 
poultry cheap (especially the useless roo.ters 
and cockerels) and then buying meat in the 
winter at hich prices? You raise your own 
pork and put it down for winter. Vary the 
menu with poultry—a more wholesome meat, 
especislly for children, old folks and those 
with weak digestions. The government bul- 
letin will tell you just how to can meats and 
other products, and this can be had free for 
the asking. Address Division of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, DC. 
[Household Editor. 





felt his words repaid me well for the 


hard parts of the work. A “hello 
girl.” of all people, can surely testify 


that “a soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” It works at both ends of the 
wire as well as in the middle, so never 
quarrel by _ telephone. It is not 
proper. 

Throughout my time of service in 
the telephone office I kept in mind the 
face that business needs “briskness, 
brightness, kindness and politeness,” 
and strove to be ever alert, courteous 
and good-natured. I hope vou will 
not think it egotism when i say I 
know I succeeded. Try it in your 
office work, hovsework, farm work, 
or whatever occupation you may be 
engaged in, and sce if it doesn't work. 


A Household Question 


would like to 
paper: Should 
linoleum on 
them bare and 
them? What 


Here is a subject I 
see discussed in our 
we use carpets, rugs or 
our floors, or leave 
just paint or varnish 
are the reasons for or against these 
various methods, controlled by cir- 
cumstances, means and the necessity 
of doing one’s own work?—[Farm 
Woman with Large Family. 





temove Lettering from Feed Bags 

The most obstinate lettering on 
feed bags may be removed by the 
following method: Rub iettering 
lightly between the hands in cold 
water, then put over the fire in cold 
water and kerosene—one cup kero- 
sene to about two gallons water. Sim- 
mer about an hour, stirring occasion- 
ally, and then boil for a short time. 
Then rub again between the hands, 
and boil again in water’ in which 
washing soda has been dissolved. 
With a final rubbing and bleaching 
in the sun. ell traces of the lettering 
will disuppear.—l[Alma Fahrholz. 








Departures from Type 
Most people who come to live in the 


west love to compare people and 
things there with those in the east. 
Susie, a colored cook, was no excep- 
tion. 

“No, ma'am,” she said to her mis- 
tress, “the colored people out here 
ain’t the same. They’re more like 
Hawaiians and Indians. They don’t 


appear like they was the true Anglo- 
Saxon type.” 





Children readily copy what they see 
ind hear, and as a consequence the 
should. not hear squabbles among 
idults, and should be given every 
hance to observe courtesy.—[V. F. 

No man ever sunk under the bur- 
den of the day It is when tomor- 
row’s burden is added to the burden 
of today that the burden is more than 
a man can bear. 


What an absurd thing it is to 


pass 


over all the valuable parts of a man 
and fix our attention on his infirmi- 
ties! 

Who has not experienced how, on 
nearer acquaintance, plainness  be- 
comes beautified ind beauty loses 


its charm, according to the quality of 
the heart and mind? 
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Our Boys 





Entertainment and inspiration for young folks 


and Girls 








Some Nove! Stilts 


It was Bernice and Ruth who first 
started the fads for these stilts in 
our community. They each found a 


pair of empty coffee cans. Then they 
punched 


two holes in the bottom of 


each and 
drew a strong 
eord through 
them. They 
tied the ends 
of the cord in 
a hard knot 
on the inside 
of the cans, 
and left the 
rest of it to 
form a long 
loop outside. 
(See illustra- 
tion.) When 
they were 


standing on 
the cans these 


loops were 
just long 
enough to 
reach their 
hands when 
they stood up- 
right. By 





grasping a 
string in each hand the girls could 
walk very well and were soon run- 
ning races about the yard. 

Now when Louis saw how much 
fun his sister was having with her 
tin-can stilts and how simply they 
were made, he hunted up a pair of 
cans and made himself a pair. But 
he was heavier than the girls and his 
cans bent under him and began to 
split up the sides. To remedy this 
he simply hunted up the covers to 
the cans and put them on. There 
was no more bending of tops and 
sides, and the cans did not cut into 
the ground or scratch the floor when 
he tried to walk in the house. So 
then the girls hunted up the covers 
to their cans, too. 

Before long all the other boys and 
girls in the neighborhood wanted tin- 
ean stilts, too. But there weren't 
coffee cans enough to go around. 
Lard pails, syrup cans, and empty 
fruit cans were pressed into service. 
Any empty tin can that had a cover 
was made to serve. For cord they 
used the strohg cord that comes about 


parcel post packages, short lengths 
of clothesline, and even broom wire, 
where no cord was to be had. 
Such fun as they did have, run- 
ning races: and stalking about the 
neighborhood!—[Jennie E. Stewart. 





A Huge Bouquet 


Down near the equator where 
things grow in most astonishing fash- 
ion are many plants that seem strange 
indeed to those of us who live in the 
cooler parts of this wonderful world. 
Many plants that here in our own 
country reach a hight of only a few 
inches or at most not more than two 
feet, down there often sail up into the 
air to a hight of twenty feet. In the 
deep woods, which there are called 


Comfortable Play Garment 


No 2853—-This makes an ideal play dress 
for warm weather and could also be used for 
a combination undergarment of waist and 
bloomers, or a bathing suit. Drill, khaki, 
gingham, cambric, percale, seersucker, repp 
and poplin are suitable materials. The pat- 
tern is cut in four sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. 
Size 4 requires about 244 yards of 36-inch 
material. 





jungles, flowers often measure sev- 
eral feet across. If a man wished to 
wear one of them in his buttonhole 


about all you would see of him would 
be his feet, for some of them are all 
a strong man can carry. A bouquet 
made up of a dozen of them would 
require a dray to bring them home 
from the woods. Some of these jun- 
gle Howers are almost scentless, while 
others have such a powerful odor 
that no one could live long shut up 
in the room with a bouquet of them. 
[Jennie E. Stewart. 


A Drop Letter Puzzle 
BY L. B. ELLINGWOOD 


1—Drop the letter S from something 
to wear on the feet, and leave a gar- 
den tool. (Answer: Hose.) 

2—From a nice plaything for sum- 
mer, and leave part of a bird. 

3—From an animal, and leave to 
strike. 

4—From a narrow piece of leather, 
and leave something to catch ani- 
mals in. 

5—From a little quarrel, and leave 
a gentle blow. 

6—From a bird’s home, and leave 
something used in catching fish. 

j—From a word meaning to halt, 
and leave a plaything that whirls. 

Complete set of answers will be 
printed next week.—[Home Editor. 


New Field of Plane Work 


The Aero Club of America is plan- 
ning to establish a new field of geo- 
graphic work and send planes to un- 
explored and unknown regions of the 


western hemisphere for the purpose 
of accurately mapping the lands. Of- 
ficials of the club st.te that only 
one-seventh of the earth's surface has 
been accurately mapped, and two- 
thirds of it has been mapped from 
rough sketches. with many flaws 
showing in such maps. Planes will 
be sent, via steamers or rail, to bases 


of work, and from there they will fly 
through the air and take photographs 
of every region. 

Such a procedure will do much to 
make a world record of geography, 
and when the work is done, so the 
olficials claim, two centuries of prog- 
will be gained in two decades. 
In other words, from such maps it 


ress 


will be possible to open up territory 
in the next twenty years that ordi- 
narily would be accomplished in not 


less than two huudred years.—I[B. M., 
Parker. 


I cannot see how anybody can gaze 
into the depths of the eyes of a dog 
without seeing there something akin to 
himself, something which responds to 
the deep within himself. For myself 
I can see there that which is on its 
way to something higher. I can see 
there a spirit of devotion, a spirit of 
love which bespeaks the divine.— 
[‘‘Love’s Way,” by Orison Swett Mar- 
den. 

The scientific way to conquer an 
enemy is to transmute him into a 
friend. 


























Girl’s Dress and Sun Bonnet 


No 2860—-Here is a comfortable “warm 
weather outfit” which will please any little 
girl who likes to play or work out in the 
sunshine. Gingham, percale, seersucker, linen, 
drill, pique or poplin could be used for both 
the bonnet and dress. With bloomers under 
this dress, petticoats may be. dispensed with. 
The pattern is cut in five sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6 years. Size 4 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material for dress and % yard for bonnet. 


NEW PERFECTION 


KEROSENE WATER HEATER 
AND OIL COOK STOVE 














stove. 
—no dirt, 


smoke or odor. For a slow 


} 


for every purpose. 


For best results use SoCOny Kero 


New York 
Albany 





simply regulate it to suit your need. 


Keeps F arm Kitchens 


Famous for their cooking, farmers’ wives are naturally efficient house- 
keepers—that’s why so many of them use the New Perfection Cook- 
Their kitchens are cool, clean, comfortable places to work in 
soot or ashes to bother with 


sene. 


Comfortable 


no hot range to stand over. 


The Long Blue Chimney Burner controls the flame perfectly without 
simmering 
One to four burner sizes. 


heat or a quick hot flame, 


The New Perfection Water Heater conveniently provides hot water 
Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Principal Offices 


Buffalo 
Boston 


Also PURITAN Cook Stoves—the best Short Chimney stove. 








GOT TO HAND IT TO HER!” 
FOR SHE KNOWS A GOOD BRUSH 
EFFECTIVE 


AND 


ECONOMICAL 


WHITING -ADAMS 


HOUSEHOLD BRUSHES 


Guaranteed to live long and please all users, 


Send for Dlustrated Literature 
‘JOHN L. WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U. S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Years and the Largest im the World 
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TRY ( BEFORE YOU BUY 


66 civics you ap er 
= a 


sizes iy Ty p P| 
line. We send it on approval 
+ DAYS TRIAL, freight 
4 it 
if not pleased and the trial costs 
you Pai 
owe P. y eaYaants if desired 
vance over our 
Special wt wholesale cash prices. 
ow @t once for large 
illustrated catalog showing com- 
geote line of bicycles, tires and 
upplies, and the most marvelous 
a er ever ‘male on a bicycle, 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted 
—Boys, make mone: i ‘or 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from our big \ 
catalog. Do Business direct with in 
CYCLE COMP NY 
Dept. P 76 CHICAGO 





a 


‘i 











FAMOUS HOTEL BLEND 


COFFEE 


In S-lbs. "lee ‘aGe a 
From Wholesaler Direct 
Bean or Ground . 


Ww accepting orders from families direst for thte 
remarkable. bletd, se — LA ieeding 8 fo a 


6 Lbs. Delt Free 300 Mil Miles" 10 10 Lbs. Der ree £00 Miles 
For cheaper COFFEES send for Pricelist 
GILLIES COFFEE CO. 233-239 Washington St., New York 
Established 79 Years 

















© Skin Tortured 


























=] Babies Sleep 
<> osAfter Cuticura 
All druggists; Soa eg Lg i Sipe. 





‘Sample each free ot *cSr: Dept. F, 











DRY YOUR FRUIT 


ale ny AL than SO jars—N 
—No lose—Cost $6. Send for cata) ne 5 
EASTERN MFG.CO., 259 $. ath St, PHILA, 





DANISH 


feaee. 800,000 DANISH PLANTS. 
prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 
F. W. "ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 








AT 
YOUR 
SERVICE 


Are you availing yourself of 
the Orange Judd Service Bureau, 
a department conducted by our 
president and editor, Mr. Her- 
bert Myrick, personally ? 

Through it our subscribers may ob- 
tain a private, confidential answer to 
any question about their business or 
home affairs, legal questions, claims 


against transportation companies, com- 
mission men, buyers of farm produce. 
All you have to do is to state your 
problem fully. 
Accompany it with the papers or 
other evidence. 


Pin, or paste, at the top of your first 
page your address label from AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Inclose stamps for the correspondence 
your matter will involve. 


This service that AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST gives is absolutely free to 
to its subscribers. 


Last year the Orange Judd Service 
Bureau received over 5,000 inquiries ; 
collected a total of over $6,500, repre- 
senting 500 claims against railroad, ex- 
press companies and other corporations. 

Remember, Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau is at your service. 
All you have to do is to write 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Service Bureau, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
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FARM AND GARDEN 
WORK SHOES 


EASY ON YOUR FEET 
EASY ON YOUR POCKETBOOK 


wl 


Why Not Send and Get 
This Wonderful New 
idea Easy Werk Shoe? 

, kskin up- 
und t pugh 
made 


MADE FOR 
MEN, BOYS, 

YOUTHS AND 

LITTLE GENTS 


Guaranteed inner~soles and 
counters, with a waterproof 
tongue. You will get 
wear also 
comfort 

3 be money by 

> 35, ing the 

> 50 bring a 

~ your home. 





Men's 

Boys’ 2'2-6 
Youths’ 1-2 
Little Gents’ 


postman 


9-13" pair to 











careful ex- 
return them 


Pay only for shoes upon arrival: on 
amination, if you are not satisfied, 
aod we will refund your money. 

With Every Pair a Free Box of Waterproof 


ressing 


Boston’s Oldest Shoe House 
10 Marshall St., Boston, Mass. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 
ane EDERS 


STOCK 
CATTLE 


Our Jur Herd Sire Is 
Langwater Cavalier 
QLOT2 ose? seers 2 toa" miie “sna 


and 6 months. 
of his sons 
IPSWICH, 


LIVE 





Average age 2 years 
Write us about one 
UPLAND FARMS, MASS. 


Holstein Bull 


S150 Ready for Use 


ng Lunde Pontiac ndyk 
record sons of ing 
ld that pr = 1 over 80 
young bull is a nice straight livid 
wal, light olor His dam, sire’s 


dam and his 
sister average over 30 Ibs each 
Ee. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 

of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 

First Tuesday and Wednesday of : 

every other month, Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 3 
1919 Come to Brattleboro the Holstein- 3 
Friesian Capital of America. ; 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. i 
. ~ 


ones t Pontiacs 
bs mil 
Dam, a 


in a da 








250 Chenango an and Madison Co. 


REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
Superior individual quality of their dairy cattle If 
you are ir terested in peeenene producers and square 
dealing. write for 


BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y. 





Grade Holsteins 


A car of fre 
s ers always on hand 
® cows in carload lots 


MILES J. PECK 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


sh cows and nearby spring- 


Heavy producing fall 





Smith & Sons 
DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 


James 


HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't 


Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


BULLS READY 
For Sale Holsteins *for SEavice 
10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows y 
old. 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a fee 
heifers 3 months old Prices rignt Also en » @ car 
of good GRADE cows and heifer 
5. R. FROST, . MUNNSVILLE, S. V¥. 


Carload of A. R. O. re wy ows and Heifers 

Five yearling daughters 0 ws from a 31.7 

ib. sire bred to a er f world’s 

record junior 4-year-olc ty Paul Burke 4467. Ten 

A RO. « no , ent ' sires Ir 
$ 


$= $ he takes the b } 
& TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE. N Y 








re be 


ROYCE 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2-vear-olds a: young mw 
freshen this fall: also 


Address BOX 217. 


registe B a ages 
TULLY, WN. Y 





$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug 29. 1917 
Bire o 26.95-Ib. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam « granddaughter of 
a3 30-Ib. bull Calf is nicely ma d ready for 
service. Fred A. Blower, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 


Tioga Ga NW. Y. 
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FIELD NOTES 


Give Srocea Fievo Reracecwrarive 
ETHAN A HUTCHING 








Ayrshire Sale Breaks Records 

held at 
the day 
was a 


tional Ayrshire sale 
Mass, June l12, 
annual meeting, 
success, as the record aver- 
made for the breed. Rt aly 

were sold for $71,725, or 
average of $1630 per h , The 
ghes priced & imal sold was Lotus 
in Ar sur, consigned by W. P. 
inck of Avon, N Y, who sold for 
purchused by C. H 
The next 


The Na 
Sprinegtield, 
following the 
complet 
ige Wias 
four head 


Sch 

, and was 

ll - Waterloo, la. 

is Highland Polly, consigned 

R. Valentine of Bryn Mawr, 

l Stephen Bull of 

was the bull 

ister, consigned by 

Bernardsville, N J, 

and purchased by T. J. Murphy of 

Devon, Pa. There were 2 head that 

sold for $1000 or better and only two 

that sold for less than $0), We give 

here a list of that sold for 
S100) or above 


sold to 
Racine, Wis. The 
Nancy's Mint M 
Wendower fat 


next 


ms of 


those 


Buyers and Prices 
Murphy, Devon, Pa. 
Peverill, Waterloo 

ren Bull, Rae ° 
Adam Seit 


Animals, 
5000 
I a ttt 


. 7500 


Hobstar 
Ardyne of Hill 7 
The 
gether 
sale, 
largest for 
try. The 
selections 
gratulated 
able to get 
good ones. 


animals gotten to- 
for a sale of the breed was in 
and the iverage was the 
any sale held in this coun- 
committee who made the 
for this sale are to be con- 
on thetr success in being 
together such a number of 


best lot of 


this 


New England Ayrshire Sale 


The New England Ayrshire sale was 
held at Springfield June 13, the day 
following the National and 57 
head were sold for $29,515, or at an 
aver price of per head. A! 
though no great prices were paid, It 
was a good sale and contained a good 
uniform lot of animals, 24 head sell- 
ing for S00 or more, and the top 
price being $2000, paid for Lessnes- 
sock Audacious by John R. Valentine 
of Bryn Mawr, Pa Below is a list 
of animals that sold for $5900 or over 
and their purchasers: 


sale, 


S517 


ige 


Buyers and Prices 
R alentir Rren 
irm, Rose 


Animals, 
udacious, John 


> 


\ let tine uN 
J. Murphy... 
ubler’s Sons 
Moses, Woro- 


Narbeth, Pa 
*everill, Water- 


Knight. Provi- 


Fairy Lake Farm, 
Cream Ridge, 


San 


Probasco, 


sate, 


ll Betse 


herhall ¢ 


Depends Upon A A 


“We are in receipt of the following 
letter from Deroy Taylor of 
Deroy Taylor company, Newark, 
- We are glad to advise that 
have run in the Ameri- 
for several years 
has been exceedingly profitable to us. 
All the chicks we ean possibly hatch 
this season are sold. We bove hatched 
on an average of 2h) chicks a week 
since the middle of March, and all 
the advertising we have done for sev- 
eral years has been in American 
Agriculturist. The demand for our 


recent 


N ¥ 
the adv we 
can Agriculturist 


serious- 
capacity. 
next 


poecnets is such that we are 
ly considering doubling our 
We will be with you again 
season.” 

Hood Farm Hog Saie 

The Berkshire 
held at Hood farm at 
June 14 was well attended 
very fair prices were paid. 
sation of the day was the sale of 
choice of the two great herd boars 
Baron's Successor and Longfellow's 
Double The choice sold for G00), 
the highest price ever paid for a boar 
of the breed at auction, the highest 
up to that time being $5000 paid for 
Star Masterpiece about 10 years ago. 
jaron’s Successor was the choice and 
was purchased by a_ syndicate of 
breeders. 

Ninety-eight head were sold at an 
average price of $195 per head. The 
Hood rm consignment of 5S head 
averaged S000. A more extended re- 
port will be given next week 


consignment sale 
Lowell, Mass, 
and some 
The sen- 


Hold First Sale 
county, N Y, Hol- 
stein breeders association recently 
held its tirst annual sale. Over ov 
head of pure-bred stock were 
these being purchased by 27 farmers 
gomery county and adjoin- 
This association was 
winter, and has a 
over 40, and is 
daily so that 
one of the 
within 


The Montgome ry 
, 


sold 


from Mont 
ing territory 
organized last 
menibership now of 
gaining in membership 
it expects to become 
leading breeders’ associations 
a short time 


Co-operative Bull Association 

About ~“) farmers of Montgomery 
and Fulton counties, N Y, have 
formed an association, which is the 
first co-operative bull association in 
that part of the country, and have 
named it the Mohawk valley co-oper- 
ative breeders’ association. They heave 
purchased Idleaze Pontiac Pietj for 
S1O,000 The dam of this_ bull is 
Idleaze Pontiac Lass, the 42.5-pound 
four-year-old that sold in the Carna- 


tion farms sale for $15,000, 


Heifer Makes Record 

of West Winfield, N Y, 
that his Holstein heifer, Sar- 
castic Inka Noble de Kol, the daugh- 
ter of his herd sire, Woodcrest Noble, 
has just completed a record of 25.61 
pounds of butter from 465 pounds of 
milk at the age of two years and 10 
months Woodcrest Noble, the sire 
of this heifer, is a son of the great 
King Walker, out of a 20-pound two- 
ear-old dam. 


E. P. 


reports 


Rose 


for Famous Cow 

of Warren, O, paid 
SoM) for Queen Hengerveld Rag Ap- 
ple, the highest priced female in the 
recent sale held by A. W. Green at 
Middlefield, O. This four-year-old has 
a record of 30.25 pounds of butter 
from 668.5 pounds of milk, and is a 
daughter of the 860,000 sire, Rag Ap- 
ple Korndyke Sth, out of a 22-pound 
daughter of the great Pontiac Korn- 
dyke She is thus a sister to Rag 
Apple the Great, who brought $12 
(Mw), and her dam is a sister to Fair- 
view Korndyke Mata, who brought 
S35.000 at the recent sale held at 
Pine Grove farms. 


High Price 


Ww. L. Cole 


Fat-Testing Holstein 

Harry C. Schutt, North Branch, 
N Y, has made a nice record on his 
three-year-old heifer, Lady Victoria 
Johanna, who produced 407.2 pounds 
of milk and 21.93 pounds of butter 
in seven days and 792.6 pounds of 
milk and 41.SS pounds of butter in 14 
days. Her milk tested an average of 
451% for the two weeks. Lady Vic- 
toria Johanna is a daughter of Fair 
mont Johanna Calamity, a 34-pound 
sire, and her dam is Lady Victoria 
Hengerveld Burke, who has an ARO 
record of over 29 pounds of butter 
in seven days. 


High 


Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 
July 4—Richfleld Springs. N Y. Otsego County Hol- 


stein club’s third annual 
Brattleboro, Vt Purebred Live Stock 
Holstein Co’s first 


Stock 


ogo. Til Quality 


~Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live 
§ Chicago, Tl Annual 
M Hastings Co, Lacona,. N Y 
Shorthorn 
fair 
ass 
Augusta 
and sale. A. 
Berkshire 
October 25—West Chester, Pa. C. H. 
guern farm. 


dairymen’s sale. 
, Managers. 


July 1—Tr Pa Troy greunds. Bradford 
county liv stin breeders’ 
September Stauton, 


horn breeders show 


Count Short- 
’. Coiner, sec. 


Carter, Whit- 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





100 Pounds of 
Milk per day 
from Holsteins. 
The breed of cows that 
reduces upwards of 
hundred pounds of milk 
in a day is the breed 
man warts on his farm or at 
Holstein cattle have broken 
every record in the production of milk and but 
ter, and there are many individuals of the breed 
that are daily yielding over a hundred pounds 
of milk a day 


his country home 


are larger and more vigorous 
of any other breed; they are more 
and less susceptible to disease; 
one when their —— days are over they are 
more economical for converting into beef. : 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


= Send for our booklets—they contain much valuable information 
HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF hesetaneattatin Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Wvasvaee 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


Try a load of these if you want milk 
Good 





110 Fresh cows. 


150 Cows due to calve this month and next 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw 


70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon 

10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding 

60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Most! 
to calve this spring. 

Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. O. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


y due 





MAPLFE_LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 
High grade Holstein heifer calves 
$20 to $25; express paid in lots 
f 5 With 10 heifer calves a 
well-bred registered bull given 
Holsteins and satisfaction 
make mistakes, but we cor 
them. We guarantee safe 
arrival When a shipment goes 
wrong we make it right: vou 
take no risk Everything in 
registered and high-grade Hol- 
zt gistered bulls 1 mo to 2 yrs of age 
your wants. Liberty bonds accepted at par 
Y 


jR., CORTLAND, N. 


Write 
c. W. ELLIS, 





HOLSTSIN BULL CALF 

ead Superb Paul; he by the great sire. 
A. R. O. daughters, and 
milk and 31.02 Ibs. 


Sire, Home 
Homest: Supe th 2 
his dam, Jessie a, 664.7 Ibs. 
butter 7 di : 77.5 Ibs. milk and 126.23 Ibs, but- 
ter St s. Sire’s dam, Homestead Rose De Kol. 
569.2 s milk and 23.6 Ibs. butter 7 days; 2079.2 
Ibs k and 88.21 Ibs. butter 30 days Dam. Tri- 
umph Canary; she by Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, 41 
A. R. O. daughters, and Hamilton Paladin Canary, 
with S-yr.-old record of 80.6 Ibs. milk 1 day; 549.3 
Ibs. milk and 20.18 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Next dam, 
Paladin Canary, 553.3 Ibs. milk and 23.04 Ibs. butter 
in 7 davs. This c¢ aif is three-fourths white, a be.u 
tiful individual. Price $75 registered, transferred and 
crated. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 








registered. 30 very large 
high grades due this fall. 50 
registered, 50 high-grade year 
lings. 10 registered, 30 high 
grade 2-year-olds due this 
fall. 12 registered bulls ready 
for service. 10 ~—s registered 
heifer calves priced to sell at 
farmers’ prices. %% Holstein 
heifer calves, 20 to 25 cack: 
express paid 


in lots of ! 
C. REAGAN, ° ° T 


HOLSTEINS * 





JOHN 











OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $59,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kennedy FJ olsteins 


bulls, 
Will be price 





grandsons of 


12 registered Sing 
d right for 


Korndyke Sadie 
uick s 

8 BEFORE BUYING, GET OUR PRICES. 
MARTIN KENNEDY Johnstown, N. Y. 


Member Holstein-Friesian Assoc. ef America. 


Vale 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Sired by a son of world’s greatest three-generation 
sire and A. R. O. dams. 
G. S. V. ANDREWS, 


+ 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Sy? So olbudwade” nae 
Mor. Center Valley, Pennsylvania 


Lagrangeville, N. Y. 





Titus Hottel, 





For Sale or 
Exchan 
One Percheron 
Ibs. 2d prize at 
Bargain. 


e wr Holstein Females 
tallion, og De Lis No. 81591, 1700 
State fai Good colts to aon A 
G. COMSTOCK, Clinton, N. Y. 





50 OTSEGO COUNTY COWS FOR SALE. These grade 
Holsteins are due to calve in the next three mont 
They are good size one fine dairy type. If you are 
in the market for a cows or a carload write for 
prices. EVAN DAVIS. JR., West Winfield, N. Y. 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, etc. 





Holstein & Guernsey Calves 
5 weeks old, 31-32ds pure, $25.00 each, crated for 
shipment anywhere Liberty Bonds accepted 

Foc Yoon FARMS, WHITEWATER, WIS. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREE DERS 











SPRINGD ALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 








Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 


If you want extra large, 
that are the 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. 


onan anes insuees 


Tel. 





Imported 
Guernseys 
For Sale 


at all times, choice young cows, heifers 
and bull calves of the best of breeding. 
Prices reasonable. Write 
FRANK S. PEER, 
OSCEOLA FARMS, CRANFORD, N. J. 





STRATHGLASS 


AYRSHIRES 


breed characteristics 

heavy and economical produc- 
The young bulls we have for sale 
add quality to your herd and product. 
inteed t 


possess high! ly approved 
with unifor 
ing ability 
now will : 

Tney 


Strathglass F arm, 


» please. 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


are gua 





AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and he ifer calves, 

large and well marked ecialty t 
CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 

Telephone 34-Fi2 F. 43. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


a 8 





CLOVER PATCH FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


Entire herd in advanced registry; stock of all 
ages for sale Let us know your wants; we 
ean please you. 


M. W. DAVISON, CANISTEO, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
A number of very choice 


. . 

Reg. Ayrshire Heifers 

and a few ohetes BULL CALVES. These animals are all 

high cia nd | ts of type, quality and breeding. 
Wr for ces and description 


TOMPKINS F ARM. Lansdale, Penn. 





FOR SALE 
Choice Ayrshire Bulls 


to two years old: good in- 


best stock. 
Frankford, 


from two months 
dividuals 
Friends’ 
renisteneo AYRSHIRE HEIFERS 

AND HEIFER — — 
COTTON Friendship. 


from our 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hospital, 


from 


d Fin- 
layston 1908( N. Y 


GEO. I. 





TIME TO BUY 
Jersey Bull Calf 


hon NEXT YEAR'S a BULL 
: hn ave several rea 1igh bret hie Té prmet 
N 3 for ped rice and de t 
\ A we WwW _— 
d Berkshires shewing 


tors 


FARM. LOWELL, MASS. 


ae ‘BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS. 99 oF HOOD. a whe 
and out } 8 . 


ECCLE TON 
Carlisle Farm, W. E STON. 





MD 
Mor. 


Thorouchbred Regis- 


FOR S. \LE tered Jersey bull. Two 


Price and de-er “we upon avpli- 


years old 
Lasher, D. D. S., Carthage, N. ¥. 


cation. C. W. I 





y W F. BULL CALF. born April 6 last: dark in 
> Bg 3 
“2 Ms I, Aags a 


Gartog Ne ig2x7. dam K Tt 0. 


wl 
Fi teat che “k of $60 ne NO ‘h. W. raat West wintield, i. ¥. 





> The beef breed 
ABERDEEN ANGI 1S for the East 
Mature early. easy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 
let with particulars of the breed and stock for sale. 
Eckardt, 31 Nassau 8t.. New York City. 


Clarence W 


fall cows ready for shipment at any time. : 
fine individuals =: 
heaviest producers obtainable, : 


Cortland, N. ¥. : 
116 cr 1476-M : 





ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, 





SUTIN HANNO LHL 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 

MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire 
your herd Prod 
Beef. Write for 
List, Product 
formation 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 


Grade up 
Milk and 
Descriptive Sales 
Records and in- 





POULTRY BREEDERS 








Hillpot Quality 


CHICKS 


ROBUST, STU = Cc _ ed from Hillpot’s 
Rec rd-Layir ite ghorn and 
and satisfac- 


Pens 2 
Safe delivery, fai 


tion are 


White Leghorns 


$ 


> 


count 


while we have “hatches 


ver; neve 
Oo med, 
i — Quality 
ans chicks 


of 10,000 ¢ 

before i 
great 

Chic Y 


without delay 


vp t and 


B OOK I RE E 


. FB. HILLPOT 


BOX M, 7 - FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





Look! Chicks $12¢ 100 up 


PAID 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 


Pullets For Sale 


50 to 


yy ' to winter. 
Come i ts in West 
N. Y., Box 168 


Y 
Farley Porter, Sodus, 





| 


| 





Hummer’s Famous Baby Chicks | 


AT CUT PRICES 
t Barred Rix 


for a limit 


z R. Hummer & Co, R. D. 1, Frenchtown, 


500 White Leghorns and Rocks 


$2 Baby chicks, $18 and $20, 
e Dogs Eggs. $8, 100. 





$2 and $ § 
100. Belg Ties s. 4 g 


PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 
C. TRASK, R. F. D. No. 3, Southbury, Conn. 


_& HICKS 


I 
Wrand R Re i and 
Leghot Illustrated catalog fre Prompt W 


E GGS 


Re ~ e 


Riverdale Poultry Farm, Box 1165, Riverdale, N. J. 








> . Silver Laced and Wt Ww lottes, Whit 
Tiffanys Buf and B rre -ks, SC. Reds, White 
rns P k id Indian 
Superior Chicks ere Dutkines and coes 
"R 33 Phoenixville, Pa 


AND EGGS 


wi te d Br wn Leghorns 
y r free ange breeders 
Adrian DeNeef, Sodus, N. Y. 


CHIC KS 
Single . } 

Bred sae heal tl r- i 
Safe delivery guaranteed 





SO M ANY EMENTS ente shipping of 
day-old chicks nd, eggs by 

hatch ng of s ou 
lishers of this paper canr 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shir 
the buyer unbroken, nor can the gcuarante 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exe 
est care in allowing poultry and egg 
use this pal but our responsibility 
that. 


to the 


guarantee the 

ed shall reach 
e the hatch 
se the great 
advertisers to 
must end with 


| REGISTERED 


4 


Bre wn | 


19 
SWINE 


Large Type 
-/BERKSHIRES 


| Best Quality Berks hires 


BREEDERS 


Now booking orders for spring delivery First 
three sows t farr ow have fesromed thirty-two pigs 
One wit r tte farrowed eleven if you ait 


prolifi and bre ling wr 
"FARM 





TINEL SPRU Cc B 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, Nh. Y. 


Registered Durocs 


SEN 





spring ed b B s 
Romford Duke ¢ rth hog Prid 
lams of exc t a and 

I d lines 

gilts bred for August 
Baron Succ sor’s Baron 
Satisfaction guaranteed, a 1 

s only Pr Ss reasonal z nsistent t 
| 


MAPLE 
ELLIS, JR. 


LAWN FARM 


lality 
J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO Cc. W. CORTLAND, N. Y 


ree / sh oy 16 
hurst Berkshires Tenens Stee 
ta 





3 valual ! i M 

3 

8: Ini mat mal ‘ha | Enfield Farms 
gt of excellent 


PENHURST "FARM, . 


High Class Berkshires 


The deep, 
sale now, a few _# fal 


FRANK DYKES, . 


— fo 


A Beautiful Berkshire Sow Pig | 
A daughter of the great Fairfield 1 
means Father of P rk She was tar rowed Feb. ‘4 Triure 230500 Sensational Longfellow 2nd 252071 
a valentine le. Successor’ 3s C reation 2242 


and is for sal 
W. F. McSPARRAN, FURNISS, PA. mae any 


rh ‘ and tm W. h. Whitney, Owner, Enfield, 
Sr 


DUROCS 


Cherry Chief, and Tax 
anteed to please. C. J. 


NARBERTH, PA. . 
rea 


Sept 
t 


Gilts meer 

& Oct. pig f the 

r =“ ony my ly and Gold 
Guar- 
e, Ohic 





Pa yi 
MeLaughtin & Co. Pleasanty 


gre y nd that 7 a2 
1 gilts. Spring 1 Durocs—fis"' psy 
: } 9" King, Def 
JOBSTOWN, N. J. and Chetry Bing Drs ‘ ling. id 
or summer farr or nd J e farrow aby 
Durocs. BELP ROSE. FARMS, “Bi ox A, Richford, N. ¥ 





Large Berkshires at Ro oa 

Our customers 1 ¢ 
Dilts, Van Wert ae Pigs = ‘ved O. K. a 

fine.’” a d Berksh S ar the sor that 

irge and h i i" - , 4 che i 
N. Y. pring gs a pig vy all ree sires 

H. G4 i. 8. °H arpending, Sex 16, Sunder, Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, Supt 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER'S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 
Arthur Danks, Mér., ALLAMUCHY, N, J. 


ATTENTION! The 
special price for the nex th 
yearling D rset rams If 
as we he only a limitec 


ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, ie. 


BERKSHIRES 

sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
registered and transferred 

BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. | 





Pigs, both 
they last, 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, 





BE RKSHIRES 


We are breedir y 25 gi and Oct. farrow, 
at farmers’ pri k d id rated 
free. TWIN BROOK ‘FARM, Newville, Pa. 


Lave e E nglish Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. gBoth sexes, not 


akin, at right prices, 
HOM® FARM, CENTER VALLEY, PA 


Fillmore 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 
Long Baron 2d 254586, the 2d prize 
N y J f 


ir , at am — ee 


or further r 
Gilts bred t Bennington, Vt. 
senior 

March and 
. B. ARMSTRONG, 








OGDENSBURG, N. Y 
= 1a. inehur st Shropshires 


Pure Bred SERKSHIRES. V and |} For Sal 

Gilts now be ng bre i ou erd be Symboleer’ rted 3 . ; ~ ~% 
Junior 240600 and = rine es Cha ion 266904. W. | . . . . y 
are booking ord red by t } . 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, 





y these bon at n 1 
SEELY 
SEELYVILLE, PA | DAN TAYLOR 


Shepherd 


. Sm b & Sons HENRY L. WARDWELL 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





RE GISTE RE. D SHROPSHIRE s 


H ARES CESIRES | 


The fast gr 
circular “Locust Lawn 
Bird-in-Ha Box A 
caster Co., Pa. 


k 
Farm, 


Lan- STATION. N. 'Y. 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS CHILI 





IMPORTERS 


SHE rLAND PONIES 

sell on the Installment — ;..200 

me ad to select from Herd ¢ lished 

1891 Send 10c¢ for contract naa price 

list Address Dept. D 
The Shadyside Farms, 


BREEDERS 


HORSE & 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH C COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . BALLY, PA. 


Chester White Hogs 


ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
R. L. MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG. 


North Benton, O. 








Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 
All ages and colors Yearlings, $40 to $65 broken 
ponies, $75 to $125 Send stamp for new price list 


PA. The Shenango Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyville, Pa. 








CHESTER WHITE 
SPRING PIGS 
Registered Holstein Bull and Helfer Calves 


B. T. STEELE, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERING 
GREATEST School and 
day for frea 





LEARN 


at World’s nob rhlreg and. 


become inde w 
Lr a:eb of the b 1 ess t 
HIT ES atalog. CAREY M. JONES, en 
( a vigorous JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, If. 





CHESTER Ww 


Registered pigs from spring l 
prolific strain 


Extra good t 
PHILIP PRICE, - ‘WEST CHESTER, PA. 


wie ee ER. C. Swine 


Stock rg all ages for sale. ome real bargains 
spring pigs. Write your war ate. Send for circular. 
ELMGROVE STOCK FARM, Box 253, Cortland. N. Y. 

















When You Answer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 
American - 
Agriculturist 





REGISTERED O. I. Cc. | 


i nd CHESTER aga PIG S, best — 


pri 


EUG ENE P. ROGERS. ‘Wayville. N. Y. 





| 
| Th A ics Agricul# 

REGISTERED e American Agricu 
BIG TYPE POL AND ) CHINAS turist Guarantee, now rep* 
San , jevcitananti resented by The National 
1. e. WAY, THE MAPLES, DOVER, DEL. Farm Power Emblem, prog 
tects your interest . at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I 
saw your advertisement in 
= | the Old Reliable Orange 
Judd Amerigan Agricul- 

turist. 7 





A big type sow 
Tulv. weight 200 The 


lars oe 


Special Poland China Ofer 
to farrow her second lit 

First check one hund: dc 
xpress and w tis 
$40 each del’d = hope F 


Large YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


arms ber ae Berk shire 





























® Urauge vuuu vervice Bureau mun 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send u 
with all the 
cents tor po 


papers 


or, if 
. e only excepti 
- t t legal 
COMPLAINT 4 prompt answer by 
each be :ccompanied 
No charge whate r f ins we 
whether on law, veterinary, or other 


ring in the 


Dispute Over Pork 


I shipped a stag hog w ing about 
300 pound to mn n merchant, 
who had quoted hos cing worth i7e 
to 1% but he l pea ic ! 12 cents. 
IM. R 


The 


sold 


hom the merchant 
hat he paid12 
are 


party to W 
this ani repo! 
returns 


s commis- 


tor it if o your 
full 

the open m 
sell several cent below 


cents 
for the 
s10n On 


im realized les 
are 
the 
ows of the same 
ind condition, There is a 
pork It is al- 
t buyer 
for both 
exactly 
oftered. 


irket stags 
apt to 
price of barrows or 
weight 
prejudice again 
way well ir elling " 
to be ful formed nd 
partie 
what kind of an 1ima is 
Othe 


tor 


rade to know 


rw ise disput Ay irise, 


Let the “Old Reliable” Help You 
I shipped two cars of ha for which 


erican 


scriber 

to do what 

observe the two 

this department. We 
case up with the cor 


chant at the present 


Where Are Papers? 
Thre last ! 


nace OO ef em mS 


full details of your case, or claim, 
about it 
tage (2) 


dr from American 


veterinary 
mail i 


and ineclose 15 = 
also tnclose your ad- 
Agriculturist 

subscriber ; 

ye entitled to this 

a subscriber 

this free 
questions for 
ired 
dollar 


page 


service is 

which 
should SATISFACTION 

by one ($1). 

printed any subscriber’s questions, 


subject 


YUONIUUOUULNOOUAUUUUUULUOU0 TU SS 


liked, but your signature 
all such representations 
upon you. In other 
that put their money 
assume all the risks 
as its success. 


ment 
certifies 
had no 
words, 
into this s« 


hat 
effect 
those 
heme 
> as well 
out against 
Broadway 
Newburgh, 
Ease Co at 


Postal fraud order is 
Sterling company of 148 
and 148 Lander street, 
N Y; also U. S. Foot 
Rock Island, Ill. 


License Control of Potash 
[From Page 7.] 
duction in this country? That’s the 
question. And farmers ought to ex- 
press themselves in order that such 
an expression of farm opinion may 
be available. We are printing the bill 
and solicit comments 
from individual farmers 
or org groups. If farmers do 
not speak up, their interests will not 
f larded Let American Agri- 
how you feel, so the 
, clearly and square- 
efore congress in order that 
side of the whole prob- 
lem may be heard and understood. 
The $2.50 per unit proposed for the 
first year means $2.50 each 1% of po- 
tasium in the salts. This would make 
price of high grade sulphate of 
ining 50% of actual po- 
about $125 a ton. At $1.50 
would wholesale around 
Prices have been as high 
init, or $250 a ton, some re- 
3 at $2.25 per unit, or $122.50 
, compared to pre-war prices 
around $50 a ton. 

What the Bill Undertakes to Do 
I re for the government and to safe- 


ee imports of potassium 
hereon, the 


as introduced 
and opinions 


nized 


pe sate 
cultur know 
situation may be 
ly put 


the farmers’ 


the 
potash cont 
tassium 
per unit, it 


$75 a ton 


is herehy apnronriated. ont of 
. . ropriated 

lable until June 30 

r and incident 

for in this act 

lating to the 

? salts ine 


f Co) 


ving tas- 
md mixtures 
8s salts: 
f potas 

wf 


American Agriculturist, June 28, 1919 





Low 


Prices 


t last! 


Prices lower than you had 


dared 


expect for months 


OT just a few special articles at 
argaip-prices to attract attention 


—but a whole catalog of real price re- 
ductions. 


Women’s 


and children’s clothes, 


men’s clothes, furniture, sewing ma- 


chines, rugs, 


sporting goods, stoves, 


farming implements, and hundreds of 


ful 
av | 





other articles are shown—104 pages, §& 
in actual colors—every item at a bargain 
price. 

These Summer Sale prices are a 
business achievement. 
the knowledge of merchandise, the skill 
in buying, the close touch with manu- 
facturing conditions that you have at 
your service in The Charles William 
Stores. 


real 
They represent 


Experts in many lines buy for you 


There are now 47 stores in The Charles William Stores 


eorganization—47 separate stores, each specializing in one 
Bind of merchandise only. 


Sitk Filled Crepe de 
Chine—has the richness 
Gnd appearance ef an 
all silk crepe. $6 inches 

Letters indicate 
diferent colors shown 
in catalog. Special hg 
Sale price, per yard VIC 


A dry goods store 
furniture store 

A kitchenware store 

A sporting goods store 


Amen’s wear store 
A blouse store 

A millinery store 
A drug store 


these are a few of the special stores, the managers of which 
give all their time to studying how to get the greatest value 
at the lowest price for more than 2,000,000 customers yearly. 


Let these specialists save money for you this summer 


These prices are special and 
for July and August only 





Remarkable values 
—here low priced 


Women’s clothing 


Dresses from $1.98 (gingham) to $10.75 (ras. 
feta 

Waists from .98 (organdie) to $4.59 ‘Geor 
gette crepe) 

Coats from $5.50 (wool and 
$15.49 (velveteen p 

Mats from .53 (auto cap) to $6.98 (silk 
and satin sailor) 


Children’s clothing 
Dresses from $1.00 (gingham 
to $1.79 (flowered voile) 
Boys’ suits from $2.98 (cotton 
beach cloth) to $9.75 (wool 

mixed worsted) 


Men’s clothing 
Underwear from $1.39 (union 
suit) to $1.63 (union suit) 
Suits from $3.98 (cotton beach 
cloth) to $19.85 (ail wool 
cheviot) 

Shirts from .59 (work) to $2.89 
(dress) 


tton che 


ORDER BEFORE cS 


Every item in this 
book reduced 


House furnishings 
Fringed bed spread was$ 4.58 now § 2.99 
Davenport was 37.15 mow 31.65 
Kitchen cabinet was 22.95 now 19.85 
Sheet «+ : was 2.15 now 1.63 
Tapestry Brussels Rug - usual price $16.95 
now $:2.95 
yard. was $2.85 
now $1.98 
was $4.15 
now $2.99 
Water heater wae 12.68; now $10.75 
Sporting goods 
Baseball glove, was $4.00; now$1.96 
Fishing rod - ws $4.95: now $3.98 
Specialties 
Richelieu pearl 
necklace - 





Inlaid linoleum, per 


Nainsook (Oyds.) - 


was $6.50 
now $4.59 
was $29.50 
now $25.98 
was $6.60 
now $4.45 


Phonograph - 
& 


Traveling bag - 


AUGUST 31 








Hundreds of 

bargains like these 
was $5.39 now $ 3.98 
1.93 
4.19 
15.98 


were $1.59 now .99 
3 pairs tor $2.00 


Charming voile dress, 
Voile waist in modish 
tailored style * was 2.49 now 
Woman'ssweater + was 4.93 now 
Man'sall woolsergesuit, was 25.00 now 
Overalls (good blue— 
fast buttons) - ° 
Women's silk boot stockings 
Porch and garden swings $3.15 to $7.45 
EmersonRecords usual price 1 0for 3.50 now$1.98 
York Tires(guaranteed jor 5,000 miles) $10.95up 


If you do not receive this 
Special Sale book—write us 


Every customer of The Charlies William Stores 
will receive this book of amazing July and Aug- 
ust bargains, We will be glad to send it free to 
any others on request. Ifyou do not reccive a 
copy by July 10, write us. 





Buying in such enormous quantities, The 
Charles William Stores gets an advantage io 
prices that means Constant rock bottom prices to 
its Customers, 








o~” 
She 


harlesWilliam Stores 


465 STORES BUILDING, 


iW YORK CITY 














